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WALLACK’S. 


EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, 
AND SATURDAY MATINEE, 
the greatly successful burlesque, 


IXION; 


Or, the 
MAN AT THE WHEEL. 
MISS LYDIA THOMPSON 
AND HER 
UNRIVALLED COMPANY. 
EXQUISITE COSTUMES 
EAUTIVUL SCENERY, 
CHARMING MUSIC and EFFECTIVETABLEAUX. 
In preparation, ‘ Kenilworth.” 


* BOOTH’S THEATRE. 
“ THE BELLS.” 


Edwin Booth............... Proprietor and Manager. 
EVERY EVENING 





Ts ‘ a] Wee . 
MISS COMSTOCK’S SCHOOL. 
No. 32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the | 
connection of No. 34, the number of boarding pupils | 
(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 
Single rooms if desired. 
Persons waecqueees with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of this English, French and German lady's 
school may learn them from circulars or personally, 
at any time, by applying as above, opposite Reservoir 
Park, Murray Hill, New York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 
Fall term commences Sept. 24. 


~ BURLINGTON COLLEGE, _ 
NEW JERSEY. 

Rt; REV. Ww. H. ODENHEIMER, 

D.D., Visitor. 


Fall Session opens September 30th. 
_ and Tuition (First form $350 per annum) 





For Catalogues or admission, address 
Rev. FRANCIS J. CLERC, D.D., Rector, 
Burlington, N. J. 


ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


This Institution, under the patronage of Right 
Rev. Bishop Bayley, is conducted a the Sisters of 
Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one and a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morris and Essex Railroad trains make several 
stoppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overlooking a beautiful 
country, and is unsurpassed for healthfulness by an 

portion of the United States, receiving the pure air 
of the surrounding mountains. 

It will be the constant endeavor of the Sisters 
having charge of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
to accustom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neataess ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at all times, 
great attention will be paid. 

Terms, per Annum, $225. 
Letters of inquiry may be addressed to 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Madison, N. J. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


A half hour’s ride by New Jersey 
Central R. R, from New York. 
Sensible and discriminating parents may find in 
buildings, grounds. and surroundings, all good in- 
fluences for the body. Acquaintance with the modes 
of instruction, and their practical euccess will show 
much that is good in the development of reason und 
conscience. 








AND SATURDAY MATINEE AT 1, 
the great psychological play of 
“ THE BELLS.” 


Mr. JAMES W. WALLACK, in his artistic success 
of MATHIAS. 





Referred to the Professors in the College and 
Seminary. at Princeton, N. J., Hillard Parker, M. D., 


New York, and to 
8. J. AHERN, Esq., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
For Circulars addres 





Seats secured six days in advance at the theatre, or 
at Ditson and Co.'s Music-store, No. 711 Broadway. 





Due notice will be given of the firet appearance of Now Ready. Double Number, July and Aucust, 1872. 


MR. AND MRS. DION BOTCICAULT. 
San Francisco Minstrels. 





St. James Theatre, corner 28th-st. and Broadway. | lema, 


GREATEST SUCCESS IN THE CITY. 
BIRCH, WAMBOLD AND BACKUS. 
SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS 
Evory Night and Saturday Matinee. 


REV. J. C. WYCKOFF, 
| Principal. 





| T= AMERICAN BIBLIOPULIST : a Literary Re- 
| gister and Repository of Notesand Queries.—The 
| new number, contains, with other articles, the follow- 
jing: Amy Kobsart and the Earl of Leicester, L’Al- 
e aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
| don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
| of flugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
| Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, Book 
| Catalogues, etc. Subscription. $1 per year; cheap 





systems published in England. 

The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
| whtich the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
for Schools. 

Any number, or the entire set, will be sent by mail, 

postage paid, on the receipt of the price, or a copy 
»ook containing specimen pages from each number 
will be sent free on application. ‘ 
Published by 
GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
"812 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


~ Musical People Everywhere 


Are invited to examine our new Collection of Church 
Music, entitled 


THE STANDARD! 


The fellowing gentlemen, well-known in Musical 
circles, contribute Tunes, Sentences or Anthems to 
its pages. 


H. K. Oliver, W. P. Dale, 

L. W. Wheeler, Cc. P. Morrison, 

T. H. Tanner, M. Slason, 

J.H. Tenney, G. M. Monroe 

8. F. Merrill, L. W. Ballard, 
. H. Southard, Otto Lobb, 


L 

Nathan Barker, Dr. M. J. Munges, 
A. C. Guttersen, 8. Wesley Martin. 
F.C. Cushman, 


The Editors are, 
L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 
H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
of whose former publications, 1,500,000 copics have 
been sold. 
While designed to supply the wants of Chorus 
Choirs, Singing Schools, and Conventions, its large 
supply of new Sentences, Motets, and Anthems ren- 
der it an excellent 
Book for Quartette Choirs. 

Price, $1.50; Per Doz., $13.50. For $1.25, spei- 
men copies will be mailed, for the preseni, post-paid, 
to any address. 

We also commend our new SPARKLING RUBIES, 
(35 cts.) for Sabbath schvols, PILGRIM'S HARP, 
(60 cts.) for Vestries, and HOUR O. SINGING, 
($1.00) for High Schools. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
(, Tl. DITSON and Co., New York. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 








lars and specimens free. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 


SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢., THE 
BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 


with thorough workmanshi>, 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEENTH St., New Yore. 





A CREAT OFFER!!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CasH, or will take from $4 to $15 pane | until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern eon for $275 
cash. Now ready, anew kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
he most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 
Sheet Music, Music ke, and Music Merchandise. 
Catalogues mailed. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER'S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
lables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at and 
respondiug rates. Warciooms, corner of Canal cor- 
Centre treet... 








Francis & i\Jvoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Deeke, Portfolior, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diarice, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessimen, Wallets, 


ne O06. 
We keep everything in our) ne, and soll at loweet 
pricoa. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers thronghout the world. 
American Brancu oF THE Hovsx, 
91 John Street, New York. 





BRANCH OFFICES, 


1142 Broadway, near 26th Street. New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 


All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c , cleaned with- 
out ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&e., &." 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO, 








edition, cents. Send 9 uP for specimen number, 
J. SABIN & BONS, 64 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 


6 & 7 Jobo Siveet. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, act » ge taste yr 
naranteed pure and of the very best quality, 
” PRICE SEVEN DOLLARs. 


Bent by Express C. O. D,, or Post-oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 16 Broad-at, New York 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
IIMUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1871: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


Ist Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid ‘during the i 
same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherw ise.. 3,379, "050 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundr: Ces yh auee ims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills cdualils Vee 2,405,937 95 
EE, nitercxen cckh abide.» dabmundion 274,345 01 
Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
caten of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1898 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
poet of interest and redemption will be in gold, 

Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the{Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonzs, JosePH GAILLARD. JR., 
Caries Dennis, ©. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moors, James Low, 


Henry Corr, 


B. J. Howxanp, 
Josian O. Low, 


Bens. Bascock, 


Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Myturn, 
Cuarves H. Russett, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe.t Hotproox, Frederick CHaunoy, 


R. Warren Weston, 
Roya. PuEtps, 
Oates Barstow, 

A. P. P1107, 
Wim E. Dopez, 
Davip Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Dantex 8. Miner, 
Ws. Srvreis, 


Gero. 8S. STEPHENSON, 
WituaM H. Wess, 
SuHeprarD Ganpy, 
Francis Skippy, 
Cuartes P, Burpett, 
Cuas. H. ALL, 
Witu1am E, Bunker, 
Samvuet L. Mircat1, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Roserr L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuarzs D. Levenicu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’'t 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLIsHED 
CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44|h° 


Pine Street, New York. 


E. W. CROWELL, Reswwent Manager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


ee. ARCHIBALD, H.B.M. Consvu, Chairman, 
A. Low, of A. "A. Low & Bros 
n “$ “JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BoorMAN JouNsTON, of¢J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c. 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration —- 

he points are ip'zed 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
— be ing moved 
»y chemicals, The 
check is moved forward by th 2 
toured dnamae pa $20 upward action of the 





J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR i 


INEW ‘BOOKS..; 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


tS 
HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 

A lenge 12mo, beautifully printed and peuieandy 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 

The character of Mr. Greeley is vi ously and 
succinctly ey reeige as editor, politician, states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man. 

No more viluable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 





CAPER-SAUCE. 


my gattiing spicy new book of chit-chat and 
Fanny Fern, author of Ae ad as it hee! 
: "Gingereepe, * ete. Price $1.50. 





ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 


houghts i Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 
ane litle uant, livel book on the social and 
fashionable ei les of the dag. By a bright, clever 


young lady. Full of humor, satire, an charmi ing 
lustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful bad novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “ pwns — _ Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” « Witbank,” 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLIsHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
a and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
j Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class. 
£26; Second Class, £18. “ e : 

By. yo Corying Seem. —Piret Class 15, 17 
an 





From New York o or aes to Liverpool. 
First Clase, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of ane given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and c Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
as A 8 Office, 4 Bowling Gree: 








Darkness po “Daylight, 
English Orphans, Dora Deane. 
Cousin Maude, Tugh Worthington 
Tempest and Sunshine, Meadow Brook, 





Homestead on Hillside, Lena fave, 
Rose Mather, Millbank. 
BEVERLY. 
A novel of exciting and absorbin; peterent, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of *“ Dela- 
laine,” “*Stormeliff.” Hotspur, ™ mm in u,” ete. 


2mo, ‘cloth bound. Price $ 
GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout Euro Translated by a 
Borg, and Marie Brown. - mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS” STEEL. 


Another _ new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion and, author of those 

novels, ** Alone”—‘ Hidden Path”—* ‘Mose-Sic ie" — 
Nemesis "—"* Miriam "—“ Helen Gardner” — 
bands and Homes” — “ Sunnybank" — “ Phemie's 
Temptation’ *—* Ruby” = Husband” — “Empty Heart’’ 
— At Last’—ete, i a cloth bound, price $1 50. 








POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on THE Game or Wuist 
by William Pol ted from the London edi- 
tion, which is UP, acknowl over the 

world, as the best book on the theory and _ practice 
A Ww iiet over published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘*Footfalls on the 
ndary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


ese books are beautifully bound—sold every- 


ee Th 
where—end 6 sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
prise, by 7 





G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel.) 
Madison, Square, New York. 


NATIONAL, fg TAmsuip 


FORTNIGHTLY TO anp FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
SENBW YOR WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 
Sprain... 








THE ‘Quam... a * ay 
‘Rates of Passage. 
on pinages or Queenstown: 
gob ana § ago 


~ spatoons ‘ns iG ee 
ei: me or oe and bens em a ; 
ndon . $28" 


Wer tun = “tae q oa. .g33 “* 
‘or freigh Ee * at the OFFICE OF THE 
ComMPANyY, ¥e9 Broadwa ote 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by th the % 


LIVERPOOL AND Feeearr STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange papable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 

essrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., nkers, London, 

rd on William Tapscott and Co., Ola Hall, Liverpool. 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 

anada at lowest rates. 

For further pecteniee, a 

TAVSCOTT, 





apply to 





BROTHERS & CO.. 
$6 Eouth Street, New Yerk. 





ry eeage, at sth Broadway, Trini 

bound in cloth; price $1 50 ly Building. — . ad 
The other popular Novels by this favorite author CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 
are :— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, Cameron Pri 

Marion Grey, 


Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR 


LINE. 


ay every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 


DAY to 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
salbway "thetions in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedi v, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 


route or line. 
THE NEW DEPARTURES. 





EXPRESS STEAMERS. EXTRA STEAMERS. 
Columbia. ...Sat., Ang. 31. | Britannia...Wed.,Sept. 4. 
paren... ‘-Sat., Sept. 7. | Caledonia... Wed., Sept.1¥ 
Angl ‘Sat. "Sept. 14. | Olympia... “Wed. Sept.18 
India........ Sat., Sept.21. _ aa = Sept.25 
California... .Sat., Sept.28. | Iowa ....... , Oct. 9 


Australia....Sat., Oct. 5. Alexandria. ‘Wed. Oct. 16 
at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
bg a or Derry. 
Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, 


First cabins, and $75, acco’ ing to location. 
Cabin — on tickets for twelve months, 
securing best tions, $120. 





Certificates at low a rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to eend for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on ntation. 
Apply at the Company’ 8 Offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOO’ 
NEW . FULL POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 


THE LARGEST IN THE wo ORLD. 
OCEANIC Grrie: REPUBLIC ATLANTIC, 
— . MAJESTIC, DRI 


at 8 burden—3,000 h a h. 

Sailing = w York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 

verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
ollowin 

io e White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
Pe 


engers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valied, ee 
SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Saloons, state-roome, tmokin room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and st y 
TES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, urrency, 

Those wishing to send for friends from the old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all 
— = Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, 





rts of America, 
ndia, Australia, 


ina, e' 
he tickets grntet at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upw 
For inspection of oo and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMIAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS. win 
ALYERIU NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY A 
ERNATE "USSDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. 
CaBIN 


coat in Currency. 





Do 9! Do ris 
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ON THE HILL. 


Welcome, once more, dear mount of solituce! 
Loved tower of happy sights and musings! Here 
We mingle with a blessed brotherhood 
Of trees, flowers, bees, and other objects near ; 
And with yon hills, and that cerulean sphere. 
We move among the speechless, yet we talk— 
Not by the tongue, but by the eye and ear— 
With all that charm us on this airy walk, 

Down from the kingly sky, to every blooming stalk. 


This hill recalls the Past ; these slopes, that brow, 
Were once aiive with arméd thousands, who, 
Scorning beneath a tyrant king to bow, 
Who strove their Rights of Conscience to undo, 
Came hither, and unrolled their banner blue 
In the Invader’s face. On yonder mound, 
Whose camp-like lines still draw the curious view, 
Stood Leslie’s tent, and, in great rings around, 

Ran tents and warriors all over the embattled ground. 


Since then, two hundred years have stamped their changes, 
Few on this hill, but many o’er that plain, 
As the pleased eye discovers while it ranges 
O’er the once waste, now rich in grass and grain, 
And decked with recent wood, and tower, and fane, 
And that old Border town’s new-fledged wings, 
Nestled among yon trees, through which the train, 
Waving its smoky pennon, weird-like springs, 

Like some huge dragon on its daily journeyings! 


How sweet the air tastes on this goodly tcp! 

How swift the eye flies o’er that pictured vale ! 

Like a young eagle, joying in the scope 

For his strong wing. Hail, ye green pastures! hail, 

Ye brighter corn-fields, hued with emerald pale ! 

And hail, ye woods, from whose embowering shades 

The stately mansion towers! Hail, clouds, that sail 

With the soft summer shower, and come like maids, 
Who bring the fountain to the thirsty leaves and blades ! 


And hail, ye scenes of ancient Border war ! 
Ye Cheviot Hills, that gaze stern Flodden o'er! 
And thou, Hume Castle, in the west afar, 
And Berwick town, dim on yon eastern shore— 
Ah, once ye flowed with streams of human gore ! 
And war rang round you also, Eildons three ; 
But you, brave builders of the days of yore, 
And Thomas True, beneath the fairy tree, 

And Scott, have crowned with nobler immortality ! 


Lo! now the sun with western brilliance breaks, 
And sullen Cheviot, smit as with a spell, 
All down his side, with radiant laughter shakes, 
And bloomed with splendor in his vaward dell, 
’Gainst which the purple peak of Yeavering Bell, 
And all her sister peaks, in clear outline, 
Loom forth. O light and shade! what muse can tell 
With what a magic pencil ye define 
The distant, formless mass, and there make beauty shine ! 


The vale of Tweed a molten river washes, 
Which lake-like o’er the distant east expands, 
A thousand panes are bright with fiery flashes, 
And every blade burns o’er the emerald lands ; 
How king-like in the glare huge Twisel stands! 
And, Berwick town, though thou art far away, 
Standing obscurely on Northumbrian sands 
We see, amid the dazzling western ray, 
White waves and sails flash brilliant o’er thy azure bay. 


Good-night! brave, healthful hill; and may the morn, 
Be not far distant when again our feet 
Will walk amid the violets that adorn 
Thy grassy brow. Be ofttimes our retreat, 
Blessing our hearts, and pouring river sweet 
Of bracing air through all our panting veins, 
Raising our spirits to the mercy-seat 
With thankfulness to Him, who loving reigns, 
And round us pours the bliss of skies, and hills, and plains. 
—Chambers's Journal. 
—_—__>——_— 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES, 
BOOK If. 
CHAPTER VI.—RUN TO EARTH. 


The driver of the hansom cab which Pauline had chartered 
did his duty nobly by his fare. In going so long a distance, 
and on a comparatively deserted road, he knew too well the 
impossibility of endeavoring to conceal his pursuit from the 
observation of his brother Jehu ; indeed, no sooner did they 
pass the confines of Guelph Park than the driver who had 
Martin under his charge turned round, and there ensued be- 
tween the two men an interchange of signs familiar only to 
the initiated of the craft, which set them both at their ease, 
and prevented further interrogation. Pauline’s driver fol- 
lowed the other hansom at sufficient distance never to lose 
sight of it; and when Martin Gurwood stopped the cab and 
alighted from it, the pursuing cabman drew up at a conve- 
nient bend of the road and communicated the fact to his 
fare. Then Pauline jumped out, discharged the man—she 
would provide her own means of return she said—and slowly 
and stealthily followed Martin’s retreating figure. 

The pursuit in which she was engaged was by no means 
unpleasant to Pauline; indeed, she rather liked it. There 
Was, as has before been noticed, something stealthy and cat- 
like in her nature and her manner; and the mere fact that, 
unknown to him, she was watching a person who was evi- 
dently engaged on a private mission, the discovery of which 
might seriously affect him, and would in any event be dis- 
agreeable to him, had for her a potent charm. As she 
journeyed onward in the cab, her thoughts, too, had been 
preoccupied as to the object of Martin Gurwood’s secret ex- 
pedition. That it was of importance she was certain, or he 
would not otherwise have refused with so much decision his 


tion of documents in Mr. Jeffrey’s company. That it had to 
do with the mystery of Calverley and Claxton, and conse- 
quently with the greater, and, to her, far more interesting 
mystery of Tom Durham’s disappearance, she fully believed. 
As yet she had been able to elucidate nothing concerning 
the paper which she had discovered in the wooden box un- 
derneath Mr. Calverley’s desk, the memorandum of the trans- 
fer of the two thousand pounds “to be given to T. D. at 
the request of A.C.” Perhaps the very business on which 
she was engaged might give her some clue to it—might re- 
veal the identity of this Claxton which Mr. Calverley had so 
pertinaciously concealed from her. Once brought face to 
face with him, she could readily trust to her own wit and 
tact toextract from him the information she required, or, at 
all events, to learn something that would be of service to her 
ia accomplishing her self-imposed task. 

What can there be for Martin Gurwood to search afte: in 
this queer, out-of-the-world village, amongst these old- 
fashioned cottages, standing back in the gardens, where the 
size of the trees, the hedges, and the evergreens shows the 
length of time they have been growing? This man Claxton 
cannot live here in this place, so remote from the bustle of 
life, so inaccessible to ordinary traffic. This is a spot to 
which one might retire for rest and repose after a long career 
of business. What has brought Martin Gurwood to such a 
place? Whom can he be seeking here? 

As these thoughts passed through Pauline’s mind, the ob- 
ject of her pursuit turned from the high road and passed out 
of her sight. She noted the spot where he had disappeared, 
and when she reached it was just in time to see him leanin 
over the half-gate, and contemplating the garden stretched 
out before him. Pauline paused at the end of the road until 
she saw him open the gate and enter the garden; then she 
slowly sauntered on. 

When Pauline reached the gate Martin Gurwood had dis- 
appeared. The gate, slammed to by the spring attached to 
it, was still vibrating on its hinges, his retreating footsteps on 
the gravel path were still faintly audible, but the man himself 
was not to be seen. So far, then, she had succeeded. She 
had tracked him to the house which he had come to visit ; 
now she must ascertain what was bis business there. 

How to set about this perplexed her sorely. A score of 
different notions rushed into her mind. It would be easy to 
ascertain the name and character of the occupant of the 
house from any of the tradespeople in the village, but on 
looking round Pauline found that there were no shops with- 
in sight, and she was fearful that during the time occupied 
by her absence Martin Gurwood might leave the place. 
Should she open the gate, boldly march up the carriage- 
drive, and ask for the master of the house, trusting to herself 
to find some pretext for disturbing him when he came? That 
would lay her open to the chance of Martia Gurwood’s see- 
ing her before she had been able to gain any information, and 
either postponing the business which had brought him there, 
or deceiving her as to its nature. She must think it all over 
more carefully before she acted, and meanwhile she would 
walk round and survey the premises. 

The cottage stood, as has been stated, in the midst of a 
very large old-fashioned garden. On the left of this garden 
was a narrow path, bounded on one side by the garden itself, 
on the other by a huge hedge belonging to Doctor 
Broadbent, and encouraged by him in its wildest lux- 
uriance, to screen his premises from the observation 
of such of the villagers as used the path for the 
short cut from the village to the London road. The hedge 
had at one time been equally luxuriant on the Rose Cottage 
side, but Alice had strong notions of the necessity for plenty 
of air, and had persuaded John to have it trimmed to a 
moderate height. “ What on earth do we want with that 
great green screen keeping off every breath of air,” she said : 
“and as for what Mr. Broadbent says about privacy, that is 
all nonsense. Not ten people in the day go down the lane, 
and none of them ever think of looking into our garden. If 
they did, they would be perfectly weicome; would they not, 
John? 1 am sure there is nothing here that we wish to 
conceal; is there, dear?’ And John acquiescing, as he did 
in everything she proposed, the hedge was trimmed accord- 
ingly. So that Pauline, walking down this path, found that 
as soon as she proceeded a certain distance she had an unin- 
terrupted view of the back of the house, and of a large por- 
tion of the garden. 

She knew nothing of horticulture, and had never given any 
attention to gardens, they had not come into her line of life, 
but she was always observant, and she noticed the trim and 
orderly manner in which this place was kept, and thought 
that it reflected great credit on the gardener, whom she saw 
in the distance wheeling away a great load of dead leaves, 
which he had collected into a heap and pressed into his bar- 
row. She was about to call the man to her, and compliment 
him on the state of his garden, at the same time taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of asking a few questions about 
his employer, when a little girl, with long fair hair streaming 
down her back, ran out of the shruhbery, in chase of an in- 
dia-rubber ball which bounded before her. 

Pauline drew back for an instant, but the child did not 
notice her, so engrossed was she by her game. In a few 
minutes, however, the ball bounded over the hedge, and fell 
at Pauline’s feet. 

The child looked round for aid, which was generally avail- 
able in the person of the gardener, but the gardener had 
wheeled his barrow out of sight by this time, and all that the 
child could do, therefore, was to put her finger to her lip, and 
burst into tears. 

“ Don’t cry, my child,” said Pauline, softly, speaking to her. 

The child. looked up, but on catching sight of Pauline 
hid her face in her hands, and cried more copiously than 
before. 

“Don’t cry, my child,’ repeated Pauline. “ Don’t be 
afraid. See, here is your ball,” holding it up. Shall I throw 
it to you?” 

“ Ess,” said the child, looking up shyly through her fingers, 
“ frow it down at wonst, pease.” i 
Pauline complied. The ball fell at the child’s feet, and 
rolled a little distance behind her, but she took no notice of 
it; she was fully occupied in examining her newly-found 
friend. 

Out of her great blue eyes the child stared in silence for 
some moments, then coming closer to the hedge she said, 
still staring earnestly, “ Are you a Hinjin?” 

Pauline was completely puzzled. 

“ A what, child?’ she asked. _ 

“A Hinjin,” repeated the child. ‘‘Do you tum from 
Hinjia ?” , 

“Gr—r—rand Dieu,” cried Pauline, surprised into one of 
the exclamations of her old life. “ No, child, what makes 
you think that ?” 

“Tos you have dot a brack face, and you speak so funny,” 





mother’s request that he should devote the day to the inspec- 


said the child. 
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Pauline smiled. “A black face,” she said to herself. “TI 
am swarthy enough, I know, but if this child thinks me black, 
she must needs have lived with very fair people. She seems 
sufficiently intelligent, and may probably be able to give me 
some information. What is your name, my dear” she said 
to the child. 

“ Bell,” said the child, promptly. 

“ Bell,” repeated Pauline ; “ what a pretty name—blonde 
et belle. What is your other name, my dear ?” 

The child thought for a moment, and then said, gravely, 
“Lickle Bell.” 

“ Oh, but you must have some other name besides that,” 
said Pauline. “ What is your other name ?” 

“ No more,” said the child, shaking her head.* 

“ Yes, but your nom de famille—your family name. 
have that ?” 

“ No, no, no,” said the child, emphasising each word with 
a shake of her head. 

“ But your papa——” 

“ He’s dorn away tavelling on ‘ail’oad.” 

“Gone travelling on the railroad, has he? 
mamma gone with him?” 

“No, me mamma's at home—been teaching me my ‘crip- 
ture ’istory.” 

“What a kind, good mamma,” said Pauline, with curling 
lip. “ And whatis your mamma’s name, dear ?” "i 

“ Misse C’axton, ’Ose Tottage, ’Endon, Mid’sex,” said the 
child, all in a breath, the sentence being evidently the result 
of much practice. 

Mrs. Claxton, the wife of the man at whose request Mr. 
Calverley had given the two thousand pounds to Tom Dur- 
ham! Ah, how Pauline’s heart bounded, and how the color 
flushed into her swarthy cheeks, at hearing those words! She 
had been right, then ; the instinct that so seldom deserted her 
had served her truly in this instance. She had felt all along 
that the secret business on which Martin Gurwood had been 
engaged had some reference to her affairs, and now she had 
proved it! 

What were the relations between Martin Gurwood and 
Mrs. Claxton? Pshaw! Had her steady business-like brain 
taken to weaving romances? What more likely than that 
Mrs. Calverley’s son should come out to seek an interview on 
business matters with the wife of her dead husband's partner. 
Stay though—with the partner, yes; but the child had said 
that Mr. Claxton was away travelling on business. Pauline 
knew of her own knowledge that Mrs. Calverley had never 
seen Mr. Claxton, much less his wife, and recognized at once 
that had business been the object of the interview, it was 
Mr. Jeffreys who would have been dispatched to seek an in- 
terview with the partner, and not Mr. Gurwood to see the 
wife. The mystery still remained in fullest force, and had 
yet to be elucidated by her! 

Of what more use could the child be to her? The child, 
who, seeing her newly found friend immersed in her own 
thoughts, had again turned to her ball. There might be still 
some more information to be obtained, and Pauline would 
try and gain it. 

“ And so your papa is not at home ?” she commenced. 

“Tavelling on ’ail’oad,” said the child, making the ball 
bound again. 

“ And your mamma is all alone ” 

“ Not all alone now, gemply tum. Mamma thought it was 
papa, and me got off ’cripture ‘istory. Me saw it was strange 
gemply, and run off wif my ball.” 

“A strange gentleman, eh!” 
never see him before ?” 

“ Me never saw him before; me wish he would always tum 
at lesson time.” 

“ And how long has your papa been away from home ?” 

“Two, free weeks, two, free months. Me frow my ball to 
you, and you frow me back again.” 

As she spoke the ball came bounding across the hedge. 
Pauline took it up and threw it back to the child. 

“Do you know Mr. Calverley, dear?” she asked, as Bell 
stood with the ball in her hand, ready to launch it at her 


You 
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said Pauline. “ Did you 


in. 
*e Misse Calverley,” repeated the child, “ me not know him; 
me know Doctor Broadbent, what brings nassie powders in 
his pocket.” 

“You don’t know Mr. Calverley ?” 

“No, me not know Misse Calverley. Me go and get George 
to play at ball,” she added, after a moment’s pause, finding 
that there was no more amusement to be had from her 
newly found friend, and running away after the gardener. 

Pauline watched the child disappear in the shrubbery, 
then folding her arms across her breast, fell into her old habit 
of walking to and fro to think out the emotions under which 
she was laboring. 

Perhaps she had deceived herself after all, perhaps her fer- 
tile brain had been conjuring up and given life and name to 
a set of phantoms. There was no evidence to connect this 
Mrs. Claxton with the pale-faced woman whom she had seen 
at Southampton, who might have been a mere emissary of 
Tom’s, employed by him to get the money and bring it to 
him there. It seemed impossible that the wife of such a man 
as Mr. Claxton, who was on all sides represented to be a 
partner in the house of peo and Company, could de- 
scend to such a position, it seemed impossible that—— She 
stopped in her walk motionless and transfixed. 

She had been looking at the house, and at one of the lower 
windows, a large French window opening on to the grounds, 
she suddenly saw the figure of a woman. She recognised it 
in an instant; recognised it as the pale-faced woman whom 
she had seen walking to and fro on the railway platform at 
Southampton with Tom Durham, and of whom he had taken 
such an affectionate farewell, pale-faced still, and tearful, 
with bent head, and wringing hands. She stands fora mo- 
ment alone, the next instant she is joined by Martin Gur- 
wood, who seems by his actions to be exhorting her to con- 
fidence and courage. It is, of course, by their actions alone 
that Pauline can judge what they are doing, but her southern 
nature leads her to translate their pantomime, feeble though 
it may be, more readily than could any one less accustomed 
to gesture and action. See her bent head, her shrinking 
figure, her hands outspread before her. Then notice his look 
turned upward, the growing uprightness of his stately figure, 
his elevated hand. Evidently she is giving way-under the 
weight of some distress, while he is consoling her, and, as 
Pauline judges from his actions, pointing out to her the 
course of duty, The reverend’s consolation has but little 
effect, Pauline thinks, as the pale-faced woman, giving way 
to her grief, sinks upon the ground, and lays prostrate at her 
companion’s feet. : 

Now to see what is the exact state of the relations between 
them, now to see whether the secret which from the first she 
has believed Martin Gurwood to be concealing in his breast 
has reference to a woman; whether this misogynist, as his 
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as other men are, frail and feeble, liable to be diverted from 
his path of duty, and to be turned hither and thither by a 
woman's influence. 

By Martin’s actions the reply is patent to her at once. Had 
he been this woman's lover, had he been striving to become 
her lover, he would have cast himself down on his knees be- | 
side her, and striven to have raised her, bidding her repose 
herself and her grief on him. As it was, he stood there look- 
ing at her, as Pauline could distinguish, with eyes full of sor- 
rowful regard, with head bent, and hands that involuntarily 
sought to raise her, and were then restrained and folded 
across his breast. No further action, no movement of his 
lips so far as she could see. “ It is in his capacity as priest, 
she said to herself, “ that he is here; there is no question of 
his being this woman’s lover ; evidently she is suffering from 
some great trouble, and he has come to announce it to her. 
They are not as our priests, these Protestants, and he is an 
Englishman besides. He has told his story in their usual 
cold, matter-of-fact, unimpassioned way, and awaits now 
quietly until she sh:Jl arise from the swoon into which the 
receipt of the intelhgence has thrown her, So far I have 
been wrong. That he had a secret, I stil! believe; but that it 
is not in the least connected with this woman, I am sure, | 
What it may be I have still to learn, and I will learn it, that | 
it may give me power over him, and, through him, over his | 
mcther, whom I intend to minister to my comforts, and to be | 
my principal source of support for years tocome. This pale- 
faced woman, too!” She had thought that she had brought 
down both the birds with one stone ; now each mystery was 
still a sealed book to her. ; : 

How was she to get at them? It would have been useless 
to inquire of the tradespeople in the village now, who would 
simply tell her what she knew already, the name of the oc- 
cupant of Rose Cottage, of his station in life, of his position 
as Mr. Calverley’s partner, Of all this she was already aware. 
From whom was she to learn more? From Martin Gurwood 
himself, and no one else. She must brave it out with him ; 
she must bring to that interview, which must take place at 
once, all her courage and all her knowledge of the world, the 
one to bear her up in confronting the rage which he would 
undoubtedly feel at finding be.had been followed, the other 
in enabling her to see through any deception which he might 
try to practise upon her. 

See! they move. The pale-faced woman rises from the 
floor. Ab, with what dignity, Pauline acknowledges to her- 
self, keeping her eyes straight upon the window. She stands 
upright now before her companion, and is evidently speak- 
ing with simple, unexaggerated action. He is striving to 
solute what she is saying, if he can be judged by the bending 
of his shoulders, by the moving of his hand. . He fails, 
though; Pauline sees that. Then he bows in taking his 
leave, and disappears. 

What she has to do must be done at once.’ She is to meet 
and confront him, and brazen it out before him. She had 
noticed that the cab in which he had come, after set- 
ting him down, had rolled off in the direction of the village. 
To get to the village he must pass the end of the path in 
which she then stood. If she could get there before him she 
would be in time. In another instant she had gathered her 
skirt around her and set.off into a swift and steady run. She 
reached the end of the path as Martin Gurwood emerged 
through the garden gate, and remained still, awaiting his 
approach. ip 

He came on steadily, his eyes fixed upon the ground, until 
he was within a short distance of her. Then he looked up, 
and wavered in his walk for an instant, seeing her planted 
directly in his path. For an instant; the next he continued 
his advance—continued it even when she threw back her 
veil, and when, as she saw by a quick upward glance at him, 
he recognised her features. 

It was best, she thought, that she should speak first. 

“Good morning, Mr. Gurwood,” she said, in a light and 
pleasant tone. “ You are surprised to see me bere *” 

His face was stern and rigid, as he replied: “ Had it been 
any one else, I might have been surprised; in Madame Du 
Tertre such conduct appears to me gee! natural, and 
what I always imagined her perfectly capable of being 
guilty of.” 

“Such conduct! guilty of !’ she repeated. 
language, Monsieur Martin. 
been guilty ?” 

“ Of following me, and spying upon my actions, madame ; 
of that there can be little doubt !” 

“And yet at that you are not surprised,” she said, with a 
laugh. “ You had so low an opinion of me, that you take 
‘such conduct’ as a matter of course. Well, I am not dis- 
posed to nas | it. I have followed you, and I have, as you 
call it, spied upon your actions. It is for you to explain 
them !” 

“To explain them!” cried Martin Gurwood, with a burst 
of indignation; ‘S to whom, pray ? To my conscience, I can 
explain them readily enough ; to those who have any claim 
upon me to ask for an explanation, I can give it. But to you, 
in what espacity am I to explain it?’ 

“In my capacity as Mrs. Calverley’s friend and agent,” 
said Pauline, making a bold stroke. “ lam here in her inter- 
a it is by her that I am authorized to do what I have 
done.” 

The shot had told; she saw its effect at once in his blanch- 
ed cheek; and bis hesitating manner. 

“ You have come here as my motber’s agent?” he asked. 

“1 have,” she replied, looking him straight in the face. 

“Then,” he said, after a moment's pause, “ if you are really 
and truly her friend, I must ask you in her interests to con- 
ceal from her all you have seen, to tell her a story in no way 
bearing upon the truth, to divert her thoughts and suspicions 
—for she must needs suspect, if she has employed yeu, as you 
say, to wateh me in whut I do—into some totally different 
ebunnel.” 

Pauline smiled grimly. “JF thought so,” she exclaimed. 
“It will not suit the Reverehd Martin Gurwood, rigid mo- 
ralist, the most ‘holy of ‘nien, to have it known, even by his 
mother, that he has been to visit a prett*’ woman, and that 
his conversation with her has been of such ettect that she has 
cast herself at his feet during her husband's absence, and that 
he has been enabled to give her consolation in her deepest 
sorrow.” 

“If your taunt fell upon me, and upon me alone,” said 
Martin, drawing himself up, and looking straight at her, * it 
would be harmless enough, but I have others to think of, and 
others to shield. If you knew who the lady is of whom you 
are speaking in this thoughtless manner, you would——” 





“ This is harsh 
Of what conduct, pray, have I 


from her. This woman is one whom Mr. Calverley most 
basely deceived! Under a false name, the name which you 
have mentioned, he wooed and won her, and she at this mo- 
ment believes herself to be his widow !” 


To be continued. 





A LOST LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


In an old, half-timbered house at the entrance of a pretty 
English village, roses clambering all over it, and looking even 
into the bed-room windows, and when the casements stood 
open, scattering their petals on to the floors with every sum- 
mer breeze that gently shook them, creeping up the old 
chimneys, and running along the eaves with wild luxuriance 
—in this bower of roses, there often peeped out from among 
them a face worthy of companionship with the lovely blos- 
soms themselves. It was not so much Leauty as brightness, 
and gladness, and health which made that face so fair to look 
on,so fitacompanion to the bunches of red, scented blos- 
soms that rested on her cheeks as though they felt that sister 
roses were nestling there. 

Sometimes, the neighbors passing the cottage, looking up 


to give their kindly greeting, saw another face—and yet, as ; 


it seemed to them, the same, for few could tell apart the two 
nicces of the maiden ladies who owned the Rosary. 

Barbara and Phillis Airley were twins, orphans from their 
earliest years; both parents of the children having died with- 
in a brief space, leaving the twins to the mercy of a world 
which, happily for them, has kindly natures, and tender 
hearts, onl wilting hands to help the helpless, little as some 
believe it. By the exertions of such kindness two maiden 
ladies, aunts of Mr. Airley, were discovered—the only rela- 
tives the poor babes seemed to have. And their desolation, 
warmly painted, toucbed the hearts which some people had 
deemed frozen, and beneath their roof the little orphans 
found a home; but beyond the fact that it was a home, and 


saved the poor children from the rough hard charity of a! 


workhouse, it was all unfit to be the nursery in which such 
tender plants were to be reared. 

The two Miss Rhodes, if they ever had been young, had 
utterly forgotten the time when they were; if they had ever 
laughed with real heart-laughter, it was so Jong since that 
they had forgotten how to do it; if they had ever danced, 
sung, played—loved with all the passionate idolatry of those 
haleyon days when we “believe all things, and hope all 
things ;” it they had ever gone through all youth’s bright 
hallucinations and happy dreams, they cared not to live their 
lives again, or see through the bright eyes of their little nieces 
re joy or gladness in what they now thought folly and 

rivolity. 

Thus, when the baby days were passed—watched over by a 
faithful but grave and serious nurse—the twins were sent to 
school—a seminary a mile or so out of the village, kept by a 
soured, disappointed woman, who seemed to take out her 
griefs, as it were,on her pupils. They went there by the 
week, returning on Saturday until Monday. Had the litule 
girls been asked which they would have preferred, to stay at 
school or come home, they would have found a difficulty in 
answering ; the charms of the lovely garden at the Rosary, 
weighed against the playground at school, alone making the 
decision in favor of the former. But in spite of these diffi- 
culties the two girls, “ like toa double cherry parted,” grew 
up the counterpart of each other in face and form, and bright 
and joyous as the birds that sang among the trees in the old 
garden, pure and innocent and beautiful as the fair flowers 
that grew there, and which it was their chief delight to tend, 
and gather, and make into bouquets for the rooms, freyuently 
receiving rebukes from their aunts for so doing. 

They were a strange couple, these same old aunts—full of 
narrow-minded prejudices which made them think all things 
wrong that were unlike the way “they were brought up ;” 
and with these two girls they were much like quiet domestic 
fowls who had hatched—instead of their own prosaic litule 
chickens, who were content to peck about among the straw 
in the farm-yard—wild, beautiful birds that fain would wing 
their flight away into the green woods, among the lofty trees 
and leafy branches, singing their bright, glad songs, darting 
after the gorgeous butterflies, feeding on the berries and in- 
sects hidden among the leaves, and pluming their glossy 
win gay, happy, and free. 

Thus, the constant chidings, the frequent admonitions to 
walk steadily, not race about so, not laugh so loudly, not 
sing about the stairs and passages, not spring from one flight 
of stairs to another, were uttered in vain ; fora moment the 
ceased, but the gay bealthful limbs would not be tethered, 
the bright voices hushed ; and now that they were too old for 
school, and were to be at home always, the poor old ladies 
folded their bands together and said to one another, “ What 
are we to do with them ?” 

There was but little society in the retired village in which 
they lived, and even that little the Misses Rhodes cared net 
to cultivate; and when the girls ventured to suggest that they 
should like to make any acquaintance, Aunt Maria, the more 
serious of the two, would say— 

“There are few acquaintances that will do you any good, 
my dears. You are safer here in the bosom of your 
family.” 

But for the natural gaiety of their natures, therefore, their 
lives would have been very dreary ; but together they sang 
and worked and gardened, and took long rambling walks— 
haymaking in the summer with the village girls; nutting in 
the autumn ; skating in the winter, and happy always witha 
great love for each other, which made all things a joy to them 
that they shared together. But at length a shadow fell upon 
their path, saddening the dull life far more than the long 
sermons and frequent rebukes, which had only become to 
them, from long habit, like the idle wind. 

They were to be parted; another distant relative had 
claimed (in kindness, they could not but own) to help in their 
support. She, a widow lady without family, had come in to 
some property, and felt it her duty to help the orphans. She 
would take one, and support ber entirely. In these days, she 
argued, distance was nothing. The children could often 
meet, and spend many long days together; and she named a 
day to come and settle it all. The poor girls were of course 
allowed no choice. One was to go—whichever Mrs. Maber- 
ly decided on when she came. 

Only too glad to be released from one of their anxieties, 
the two old ladies saw, without sympathy for the bitter tears 





“T know well enough,” said Pauline, with a sneer, “ this 
woman—this friend of yours, is the wife of Mr. Claxton, the | 
partner of vour mother’s husband, whom you have just: 
buried.” 


| promised that they should meet often. 


they shed at parting, one of the twin maidens carried away 
from the Rosary by the merry, kind-hearted little woman, 
who with a warm earnestness tried to comfort them, and 
She insisted on their 


_ “ You think so,” cried Martin. “ She thinks so herself, but | drawing lots which should go with her, and the lot fell upon 
it is for me to undeceive you, though I have kept the truth | Phillis. 





* * * * * * 


* 
Beside a large, still lake, reflecting the blue ay across 
which the light fleecy clouds were skimming, and the grace- 
ful silvery birches on the banks bowed to their images in the 
clear water, on which large water-lilies lay, and the birds 
flitted across dipping their beaks in the stream, and tossing 
the water up to glisten in the sunbeams; where beneath the 
large trees, hidden in their shadows, fragrant violets grew, 
and clematis and wild roses clung together in a tangle of 
sweetness ; where the bushes of the blackberry, with its 
abundance of tinted blossoms, gave fair promise of a rich 
crop of its Juscious fruits; beside this lake, in the warm 
glowing summer-time, many a still evening stood a young 
girl, listening to a music sweeter than that of the song-birds 
which chanted their joyous lay in the tree above her, 
sweeter than the rippling of the water at her feet, or any 
sounds she bad ever listened to before. 

The villagers passing her, as with swift feet she sped along 
to the trysting-place, looked“after her in a mute wonder as to 
what could make Barbara Airley, who passed her dreary days 
in the Rosary with no companionsitjp but her old aunts, bear 
such a face of joy. ; 

A light had dawned on her’since her sister’s departure, 
which had shed radiance on all ber} What were her 
aunts’ sharp words to hes now, drow in the passionate 
murmurs of a voice that rang for ever in her ears—*“ Barbara, 
|my Barbara”—what was the dull monotony of the life, 

cheered by the hope of that hour beside the crystal lake, car- 
rying home bunches of the sweet wild flowers He gathered, 
to dream on till the daylight woke her to a new day and 
‘another meeting? And the aunts, satisfied to find her happy 
Janked from Phillis, and not wearying them with lamentations, 





asked her no questions. She had been for a walk; she had 
gathered wild tlowers, which it amused her to dry in a book ; 
she was content, quiet, obedient, and had a radiance in her 
face that increased her beauty tenfold, and made the old 
vicar who came sometimes to sce them, warn them, as he 
looked at her in wondering admiration, that beauty was a 
dangerous gift, and that they must guard her carefully. And 
|so they did as far as they knew; they had made no acquain- 
| tances, and only encouraged the visits of a serious young 
|man, the son of an old friend, making a respectable income 
jin the neighboring town as junior partner in the bank, and 
| who, they rightly judged, was lured to his frequent visits by 
the bright eyes of their niece. After one unusually long 
stay, they called Barbara into the little parlor, where they 
sat in their two arm-chairs, their hands folded on their laps ; 
and bidding her be seated, began first their announcement, 
| taking it by turns to speak, that Mr. Thomas Bayham had 
|done Barbara Airley the honor of wishing to make her his 
wife. 
| The look of astariled fawn was in her face, ahd a little 
jcry, half of laughter, half of tears, escaped her as she an- 
jswered, “Oh! Aunt Maria, Aunt Sarab,I can’t; I—I do 
| not love him.” 

“That is of very small importance,” answered Miss Rhodes ; 
“Mr. Bayham is worthy and well-to-do, he will make you an 
excellent husband. You will see him to-morrow, and accept 
with becoming gratitude the honor he has done you.” 

“That will do; you may go,” interposed Aunt Sarah ; and 
too startled, too sorrowful to utter another word, like one in 
a dream Barbara went away. 

That evening she was first beside the lake, listening with 
an intense agony of longing for the low whistle through the 
trees, that told the coming of the one for whose sake life had 
become so dear, and with acry of mingled joy and sorrow 
she sprang to him. 

“What is it, my love, my little wild bird %” he asked, for 
the tears were dimming the eyes that were lookiag up into 
his. 

They were going to take her away—she was never to sec 
him any more—she was to be married to some one else. He 
looked down into the loving eyes, smoothing the brown 
glossy hair with his two hands as he spoke, smiling a bright 
incredulous smile the while. 

“ Nonsense, darling!” he murmured. “ Married—yes, to 
me—to no one else, ever—at least, unless you have ceased to 
love me.” 

“Hubert—how can you? You knowTI love you better 
than my life, my soul—that I shall die if they take me from 
you—that I will die, there beneath the water-lilies I will end 
a life out of which all joy will be gone !” 

“Hush, hush!” he said, with all that infinite tenderness in 
tone and manner which had won ber heart more than his 
handsome face and form. “ Be calm, little one—no one oa 
earth shall take you from me. If it iscome to this, I must 
act at once decidedly. To-morrow be here again without 
fail ; let nothing stop you.” 

She was awake at early dawn, and springing from her bed, 
looked out at a sky all thick with clouds tinted with rose- 
color, “Ob! it will rain, how shall I get out ?” she thought 
—she who had learnt to note all changes of the weather, and 
could foretell by the slightest signs, which in her dull life it 
had been her pleasure to watch, when the storm would rise, 
or rain would fall, or wind weuld strew the garden-path 
with leaves. She was right: torrents of rain came down on 
the hot earth, bowing the young greeu corn, weighing down 
the heads of the bunches of roses which hung round her 
window ; standing in pools along the garden walk ; beating 
tothe ground the tender annuals with their slender stems 
she had so carefully tended; spattering, as evil words will a 
fair reputation, the spotless petals of the lily; and as the day 
wore on giving no hope of cessatior, anxiously as she 
watched. But she must go somehow; be had bid her do so 
—what could stop her ? 

She had a headache, she said, and would be left alone 
after the simple early dinner was over, and would like not 
to be called till tea-time. 

The tea was made and waiting for her to pour it out, and 
the maid had been up-stairs; but Miss Airley did not answer ; 
she was so sound asleep. Then Aunt Sarat peeped into the 
room—it was empty; no, Barbara was not there, nor in the 
house, search where they would. Her large cloak and hat 
were gone too. 

She was out certainly—in such weather! 

Sad girl, where could she ve? 

They would not wait for her, certainly not; she should 
have no tea when she Cid come. But when the evening wore 
on, and a gleam of the setting sun glistened on the dripping 
leaves as if it was bidding the day a tearful farewell, when 
the shadows grew heavier, and the clouds parting, the moon 
struggled through them, and on the still air the sound of the 
church-clock seemed with more than usual distinctness and 
s»lemnity to strike nine, the old ladies looked at one another 
in the gathering gloom of the room, and said— 

“ We must send the gardener into the village after the tire 
some child.” 

In vain, in vain! the wild bird had left its cage. The 
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wings had been too closely, too cruelly clipped, and when 
they grew again it used its new-found strength to fly from 
the thraldom it knew so little how to bear, and the dull mo- 
notony it had been such torture to endure. 


CHAPTER It. 


“ We must write and tell Barbara, Aunt Mab, must we not 2” 
said Phillis, her face all aglow with blushes as she pulled to 
pieces a large white rose she was holding between her pink- 
tipped fingers, glancing every now and then at one on which 
a diamond ring was glittering. 

“ Yes, and at once—I will write to the old ladies, and leave 
you the happier task of telling your sister. She is a sad girl 
not to write to us—it is some weeks since we heard.” 

“Ts it—oh ! surely not so long, auntie.” 

“My child,” said Mrs. Maberly, shaking her finger and 
smiling on the bright happy face, “ you have not had an idea 
how the moments have gone lately—have you ?” 

“ Well,no, perhaps not. Oh! Ihave been—I am so happy, 
dear aunt! and whom have I to thank but you ?” 

“ One, my little girl,” she said, laying her hand on Phillis, 
“who put it intomy heart with the fortune He had sent 
= help the orphan—and I only wish I had taken you 

oth.” 

“Oh! so do I, dear—but then I should have been too, too 
happy; my bright life with you has been only marred by the 
thoughts of dear Barbara. But she has written more cheer- 
fully lately, has she not ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Maberly, thoughtfully; “but I have not 
liked the tone of her letters, and her life is so purposeless, so 
wasted, poor little girl !” 

A cloud overshadowed the sun as she spoke, and it seemed 
to fall on both of them, for they sighed and were silent. Did 
some unseen power, some mystical presence give Phillis 
warning that a deeper shadow than that grey cloud was to 
fall on the young life they pitied, not knowing yet how much 
more it needed pity? It may have been; at least, amid her 
own happiness, the acknowledged love of the one in all the 
world from whom she would have heard it, she still felt a 
weight at her heart, for which she could not account, as the 
thought of the twin sister she so loved kept constantly recur- 
ring to her, with a sense of evil and sorrow surrounding it. 

Too bitterly are the vague fears verified. Lost, gone—no 
trace to be found of the bright-eyed darling sister; no hope 
now to share, as she had dreamed, her home once more ; all 
the sweet castles in the air she had built of the bright days 
to come, in the pretty vicarage where her life was now to be 
passed, all in ruins at her feet. 

The old ladies wrote that they had done all they could, 
but knew nothing of the missing one beyond the fact that 
some boys, searching for lily-roots, had seen her with a 
gentleman by the lake. Such care as they had taken of her, 
so rigidly as they had brought her up and taught her “ to 
refuse evil and to know good,” it was shameful, ungrateful, 
eruel; but they would do no more, and never see her again 
—no, not if she came « beggar to their door. 

One hot, still, summer night, when Phillis had been for 
some months a happy wife, but still ever mourning for her 
lost sister, and believing yet to hear of her, there stole along 
through the darkness a figure burdened with something which 
she—ior it was a woman, young and fair—seemed scarcely 
able to carry, not for its weight’ so much as for a sort of 
horror in bearing it along. Now she stopped, and uncover- 
ing it(for it was wrapped in a grey shawl), looked at it; 
then, with acry as of some wounded animal, she flew on at 
an increased speed, and with as it were a fresh courage. On 
—on—past peaceful cottages where the tired laborers slept 
soundly after the day’s toil, where happy mothers lay with 
their babies in their arms, sleeping their sweet dreamless 
sleep—past the church and graveyard where the quiet dead 
lay at rest for ever—past meadows where the cattle nibbled 
softly the cool dewy grass, so sweet to them after the parched 
heat of the day, speaking as it were their thanks and comfort 
in the utterance which Nature had given them, the gentle 
“low” of the patient ox or monotonous bleating of the sheep. 
One poor animal, with its head stretched out over a gate, was 
uttering a tender cry for the little one which that morning 
had been taken from its side. 

“ Fool!” cried the girl aloud as she passed it, “ it is better 
so—better dead—at rest—at peace.” And hurrying on she 
reached at length a lonely spot, embowered in trees, where 
glided on between its banks a lake such as for months had 
lived for ever in her dreams and in her thoughts, by whose 
banks she had stood in fancy often, dreaming again the 
blissful moments that should come to her never, never more. 

A sudden summer storm had clouded all the sky, shut out 
the stars and in their gentle stead lit up the heavens with 
vivid flashes of lightning ; 2woke the sleeping children, who 
clung closer to their mothers; driven the cattle beneath the 
trees for shelter from its depressing, plashing rain, and 
angered the gentle lake till its fair face was furrowed, and 
mimic waves washed up on its banks. 

At the door of the Rosary, a low and timid knock was 
heard when the storm was at its worst. 

“ Who can that be on such a night? Let them in quickly,” 
they said, running eagerly out to see who could have ven- 
tured forth. 

The door was opened, and with a cry of “ Have mercy, let 
me in!” a figure fell fainting at their feet. 

Not if she had come a beggar to their door, they had said 
—but that was in their anger. They had missed her sorely ; 
they were growing old and needed willing, helping hands 
and bright faces about them. “Shall we forgive her ?— 
Hear her tale, at least,” they said, and that night Barbara lay 
once more in her own little bed, beneath the rose-covered 
roof where her baby-days had passed. 

They wrote at once to Phillis, and she came without 
delay; but neither threats nor entreaties would induce 
Barbara to say more than that she had been abroad—that she 
had met with unkindness; she wanted only peace and rest. 
Phillis begged to take her home with her, but the aunts said 
ho, she was better with them; they would keep her quiet 
and make her useful; and in time she would give them her 
confidence, they doubted not. 

It was a nine days’ wonder for the village, the return of 
the truant, and many stories were afloat. What the old 
aunts told those whom they chose to speak to was that she 
had, in a fit of temper, run away, but was glad to come back 
and be obedient now. But again they were to be disap- 
Pointed; for many days she lay as one stunned, unable, as it 
seemed, to speak or move; but at length she startled them by 
her sudden appearance in the parlor where they sat together 
talking of her, and wondering about it, as all day long they 
did nuw. 

_, With her ashen-white face she stood beside them, looking 
ike some sad spirit. 

I must go again,” she said; “I cannot stay here. I want 

work—| cruel work; I cannot bear this peace and 





silence: something to do that few like to do, something for 
children in the hospitals, where they suffer. Let me—— 
and then with a shudder and little cry she brushed her dress 
quickly with her hand, as though some insect or hateful 


| thing was creeping on it—an action which they bad noticed 


once or twice during the few days of her return and which 
had been another cause of wonder. 

“ Content yourself here, Barbera ; you are ill, your brain is 
excited,” they argued; “when you are strong again we will 
find you a situation.” 

But no, she would hear nothing but the one idea—some- 
thing to do for children—for the poorest, the most abject, 
she cared not, only let her spend her life, her strength in 
their service. Her new excitement terrified them ; not as of 
old had they to rebuke her ringing laugh, her bounding step, 
her restless gaiety ; she spoke seldom, but when she did the 
voice had a harsh ring in it, te speech was hurried, the eyes, 
once so 4uall of radiance, gleamed with a wild fire, and the 
once ruddy lips rivalled the cheeks in ashen paleness. She 
never left the house, or spoke to any save themselves, and on 
no subject but the one earnest wish for werk—active, inces- 
sant work ; and over and over again there was the strange 
action of brushing something from her dress, while her face 
had a-look of mingled pain and terror in it too piteous to see. 
At length, utterly at a loss what to do with her, they wrote 
fer Phillis again. She came, with Mrs. Maberly ; and they 
said, “ Barbara must have her way—some bitter sin and 
sorrow she would fain work out of her—let her do it.” 
Tender and gentle as they all were to her, there was no 
confidence, no answering words of love or interest from her. 
She sat in the same mute apathy, only speaking or showing 
signs of listening to them when they spoke of the employ- 
ment she desired, 

With all their hardness, the sight touched the old women 
so that the rare tears visited their eyes, and together they said 
to Mrs. Maberly— 

“Tt seems a hard return for all our care.” 

“Forgive me for saying so,” she answered, “ but indeed 
your ‘care’ has had much todo with all this misery. More 
sorrow is wrought in this world by want of sympathy than 
wecan dresm of. Properly to*care’ for the young is to 
think with their thoughts, to see with their sight, only 
lending them mature judgment to guide them. They must 
laugh—let them have wholesome fun to laugh at; they must 
dance—let them dance to good music, and with good friends ; 
they must have change, and light and air, and healthful 
occupations, which shall give them a purpose for living 
beyond its mere joy; but in all you give them to do you must 
remember they want loving words of encouragement, and a 
belicf that they have your perfect sympathy as well as your 
perfect love; no one should undertake the ‘care’ of the 
young who cannot thus feel. It is too late in this sad case ; 
no earthly help en cure this poor child—but God will help 
you if you ask him, with his forgiveness if you need it, with 
his comfort always,” she said, in a low voice, laying her 
hands tenderly on the poor girl’s head, who at the conclusion 
of her speech had flung herself at Mrs. Maberly’s feet, and 
laid her head in her lap. “ Have patience and hope, dear,” 
she said, raising her a ; “there is such infinite Love 
watching us, and better still, such infinite knowledge ; you 
will find peace and pardon at the last.” 

“You don’t know all,” she said, in a hoarse voice. 

“No. Perhaps you will tell me some day, but never mind 
now. You shall have, if possible, the work you crave.” 

No inducement would persuade her to go with her sister, 
though with tears she besought it. She would stay in the 
Rosary till her work came. And so at length in a large 
hospital for the diseases of little children, the most loathsome 
that attend those who live in crowded, close, and stifling 
courts, there moved with gentle vare and untiring devotion a 
pale, sad woman, in whom nothing could raise a smile or 
tear, nothing could anger, nothing could disturb or tire. 
Day and night, as long as they would let her, she worked 
amongst them, dressing ghastly wounds—holding the dying 
up in ber arms—the greatest help to all the surgeons in her 
calm self-possession—a wonderment to all who saw her; still 
with the strange mysterious action of brushing something 
from her dress, which seemed to cling to it and fill her with 
horror—the only moment when the set pale face ever 
changed its one expression of patient determination. 

The years went by, dreary years of witnessing the suffering 
and sadness wrought of sin and evil, of the perverse opposi- 
tion to the Divine laws. And then the blessed summons 
came. 

Beside the dying bed of the patient nurse, there watched a 
face so like her own, yet so full of hope and brightness and 
sisterly pity, that those who helped around the sick bed must 
have fancied that the angel spirit of the woman herself 
watched by its early semblance. Pillowed on the arm of her 
loving, faithful sister, the broken heart found rest. As the 
first streak of day lightened the eastern sky, a smile, the one 
radiant smile shone upon her face. She stretched her arms 
out with an eager cry, and— 


“ All was ended now, the hope and the fear and the sorrow : 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing.” 


Barbara was at peace—her secret dying with her; none 
ever knew what she had suflered, and what a living torture 
she had endured. 

Chink gently of the erring. They may not have fallen 
because they were more sinful than others, but because they 
were more tempted, and less strong.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


——_o—_——_ 
THE SINGER AND THE SONG. 
BY MISS H, R. HUDSON. 


The rapture of a song, 
Rose over crowded ways, 
And thrilled the passive days, 
And stirred the idle throng. 


I sought the singer long, 
And found—a grass-grown grave, 
With naught to mark it, save 
The memory of a song. 


The happy flowerets wed 
To June, were blooming nigh ; 
Infinite heights of sky 

Were glad above the dead. 


Low in my heart I said, 
“ What need of lettered stone ? 
The singer died unknown, 
And the song lives instead.” 


A MIDDLE-AGED LOVE-STORY. 


They had come, a little group of friendly faces, to watch 
me off, with waving handkerchiefs and kindly good-byes ; 


steamer swept down the river out of their sight. 


weather, and look for the telegram of the arrival of our ship ; 
yet 1 knew I was taking nothing from their lives, and that 
they each would go home hardly missing me: so it was with 
no great wrench of beart that I saw the pilot put off from us, 
and took the last Jook at my native shores. 

During most of the passage, I was just comfortably sea- 
sick, so I sat ali the day long in a reclining chair on deck, 
watching the white caps on the purple, and green, and blue 


away out to the far horizon. I saw the shining nautiluses 
foat by, and now and then a whale or a shoal of porpoises, 
or a sai] speeding white and full across the water. 

I saw also a good many other things nearer by, for I 


die-aged woman in hood and waterproof. 


brown hair, that rippled itself into a tangle of rough curls 
whenever she took oft her net. She was not so very pretty, 
hor so very brilliant, but there was a piquant charm about 
her that attracted half the passengers before the first day was 
over. By the end of the second day, everybody, from the 
captain to the ship’s surgeon, and fromthe surgeon to the 
cabin-boy, was eager to show her attention, and everybody 
was met by the same genial smile and lively resort. 

She won her way at once into my heart by the kindly 
thought that led her to bring little relishes from the table 
to tempt my sickly appetite, and to soothe my forehead with 
bay-water and gentle touches of he: shapely brown hands, 
where a great emerald glittered, encircled by diamonds. 
Very soon she got into the habit of drawing her rug beside 
my chair, and sitting on the deck leaning against me, so that 
I might “ pet her,” as she said, 

This was how it happened that my quiet, out-of-the-way 
corner came to be the centre of the life, and gaiety, and ro 
mance of the whole shipboard. 

It seemed this young girl, Rosa Armour, was an only child, 
and an orphan, going to an uncle in Germany, her nearest 
of kin. 

“ Dear heart ! T hope her uncle will be wise as well as lev- 
ing,” said I to myself very often, for she seemed too fragile a 
bubble of humanity to drift on through life alone. 

The tips of her brown curls were lighter than the rest, and 
here and there were little bright touches all over her hair, as 
though the sun was shining in spots on it. One morning I 
sat coiling these gleams of sunshine around my fingers, and 
watching a flock of Mother Carey’s chickens skim restlessly 
over the restless water, thinking these thoughts about Resa, 
and having her soft presence alone to myself for a few mo- 
ments. Not many, however; soon up came a New Zealander 
—of course there was a New Zealander or an Australian on 
our boat. 

“You are very lowly, Miss Armour,” said he, “let me 
bring you a chair.” 

“i Tank you; I prefer to sit here on my rug, and have 
Miss Wells pet me,” replied Rosa, turning up her eyes lan- 
guidly. “he deck is my favorite seat, if I can only have an 
excuse to sit on it.” 

“ But you need something over you,” persisted the New 
Zealander, going away, and coming back directly with his 
own heavy gray wrap. Then he seated himself on a low 
camp-stool beside her, folding the wrap over the two. “TI 
never saw so rough a sea as this all. the way from Honolulu 
to San Francisco,” said he, looking out upon the gentle swell 
of the lazily mounting waves. 

“ Rough!” cried Miss Armour; “I am sure the ocean is as 
smooth as a mill-pond !” 

“ Qh, but not as compared to the Pacific—peaceful—it was 
rightly named. We have never such gales on that as sweep 
the Atlantic, but only the gentlest westerly breezes.” The 
New Zealander shivered as he spoke, and drew his wrap 
closer over his knees. “ We have the most charming climate 
in New Zealand,” he went on: “ we are never too hot, and 
never too cold. In fact, we never think of the weather. 
And the soil is the most fertile in the world.” 

“ Pity it is in such an out-of-the-way part of the earth, that 
nobody can live there,” said Miss Armour. 

“ Beg your pardon, miss; there are several English towns 
of thirty thousand inhabitants each; and we never think of 
ourselves as being out of the way, but rather feel sorry for 
those who live so far off,’ returned the other, bending his 
tall figure earnestly forward. 

Rosa leaned her pretty head towards him in a confiding 
attitude of interest, and laughed: “Oh, so you are the peo- 
ple, and wisdom is going to die with you!” said she. “ But 
what do you do out there in the heart of the universe ?” 

“ We dig gold for one thing, and raise sheep for another— 
millions and millions of them; from thirty to forty vessels 
are constantly plying to England with the tallow and pressed 
wool.” 

“What do you do with all that mutton?” asked Rosa, 
looking idly at the light in her ring, and then as idly at the 
light in the speaker’s eyes. 

“ We use what we can,” was the reply ; “and sometimes, I 
am sorry to say, we bury the flesh—not usually; but some- 
times an order will come to one farmer for a thousand sheep, 
if you please, and all he can do is to clip off the wool, get out 
the fat, and bury the carcasses.” f 

“ What a pity the meat can’t be sent to the hungry poor at 
home! Why don’t somebody condense it as they do the beef 
in Texas ?” I said in my practical way. 

“To good time I daresay somebody will, but we can’t do 
everything at once,” replied the New Zealander, looking with 
sudden interest at the game of shuffle-board being played be 
side us. . 

Just then along came the ship’s surgeon, a blonde youth in 
uniform, with his hair parted in the middle. 

“ Miss Armour,” said he, “the gun is to be fired at the 
bow : will you come and see it done ?” 

Miss Armour started up at once, turning some half- 
confiding glance and ready smile upon him she had been 
giving us. . 

“Tam going to leave my rug with you: 1 shall come 
back,” said she, beaming over her shoulder as she took the 
surgeon’s arm and went away. 

he New Zealander looked after her, tried to console him- 
self by drawing his wrap in another fold across his knecs, 
did not succeed, and finally got up and went away. Of 
course it was not worth his while to make himself agreeable 














to a middle-aged woman in hood and waterproof. So I sat 
and looked at the likeness of a lake among the sunset clouds, 


and I stood on the stern nodding and waving back, till the © 


knew 1 should have their prayers that the great sea - 
might be gentle with me; I knew they would watch the | 


waves tliat mounted snd fell, down and up, up and down, » 


didn’t put my eyes in my pocket along with my short- | 
sighted glasses; and nobody was much likely to mind a mid- | 


The first thing I saw was a young girl with dark eyes and 
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and tried to decide whether I had better take oatmeal gruel 
or biscuit-tea for my supper; wondering the while, half un- 
consciously, about the old chord in my memory that was 
always being struck by a certain musical ring in the New 
Zealander’s voice. 

After an hour or so, the gun was fired, and presently Miss 
Armour came back with the disorder of the strong sea- 
wind in her hair, and its freshness in her pretty pink 
cheeks. 

“ ve come as I said,” she murmured, dropping at my feet 
again, and smiling up, as though she had got where she best 
loved to be—just such a smile as she would have given to the 
stokers down in the engine-room, or to the ship’s cat. But 
it was lovely to look upon while it lasted, and we middle- 
aged people have learned to warm ourselves in any chance 
ray of sunlight, without stopping to consider whether it is 
likely to be perpetual. 

This time the bit of sunshine did not stay long, for there 
came up an artist with his sketch-bock ; and when Miss Ar- 
mour had sufficiently admired his phic pencillings of the 
captain and the cuarter-master, and the sea-sick occupant of 
an upper berth, it was time to throw the log, and so he bore 
her off to find out by her own eyes whether we were ac- 
tually going at the rate of thirteen knots, or only twelve and 
a half. 


That was how the days went. The passengers read and 
paced the deck, played games and guessed riddles, and were 
always hungry ; the pilot stood steady and firm at the wheel ; 
the sailors ran up and down about the rigging like overgrown" 
spiders, and were for ever scouring and scrubbing, tying and 
untying, drawing up and letting down. Thus at last we had 
come safely almost to our desired haven. With fair sailing, 
we were only one day out from port; and fond as we had 
grown to be of each other, we were getting impatient to 

art. 

* Miss Armour, duiing all the voyage, had kept on as she 
began, beguiling every one with her trick of lip and eye. 
They ran after her like boys at the string of akite. Well, 
they had nothing better to do just then; and when she had 
faded out, as a rainbow fades, I made no doubt she would be 
as easily forgotten, or only remembered as a midsummer’s 
day-dream, by all, unless it ai be a solitary warm-hearted 
man like the New Zealander. To tell the truth, I wasa little 
sorry for him. Evidently, life had not brought him all it 
might, and he was hungry for the love and confidence that 
had never been his. So 1 wasafraid he would miss this little 
sparkle of girlhood and warm youth, and find the void deeper 
when it had gone out. 

To the very last day Rosa kept her place by 7 chair, and 
to the very last the New Zealander kept his place by her, 
when no one younger stepped in to carry her off; which was 
pretty often to be sure. Then, he always quietly went away 
himself, with a kind of grave regret in his face. On this last 
morning, Miss Armour had just left us along with a young 
lawyer, to drop oranges and lemons among the steerage pas- 
sengers, when I noticed the New Zealander looking after her 
with a sadder regret than usual—almost a pain—in his 
eyes. He had such handsome dark eyes! I could see that 
without my glasses. 

“ Now,” said I to myself, “I hope he isn’t going to get 
soft, a sensible, gentlemanly, agreeable man like him, and 
quite old enough to be her father!” And so I looked at him 
to see if he was, when suddenly he turned upon me. 

“ At least you might have written, Agatha Wells!” said he 
sharply. 

I started, as you may think, to hear my own name spoken 
so familiarly by a stranger; when, looking again, behold, I 
saw beneath the bronze, and under the wrinkles and behind 
the beard, a face that twenty years before was the dearest in 
the world to me—the face of Duncan Ashley! We parted 
one day expecting to meet on the next, but that evening he 
was called away, and wrote instead of coming. In the letter, 
he said what he had said before with his eyes—yes, those 
same beautiful eyes—that I was the choice of his heart and 
the desire of his life. 

“ Answer me,” said he; “ I cannot wait till I see you.” 

So I answered—a long foolish letter, ao there was no 
need of writing; for he had read all I could say long be- 
fore, with those eyes of his. Then I watched and waited 
for him, but never saw him or heard one word more. If 
you are young, you can imagine the slow dying-out of hope 
and expectation ; and if you are old, you know how such 
things can be lived over and hidden in secret graves. 

But now, as though the graves had been opened and the 
judgment set, came this sudden reproachful question up from 
the buried past. I fairly caught my breath, as I turned 
back my eyes and looked him in the face again. 

“ Forgive me,” said he directly, in a gentler tone. “TI did 
not mean to speak ; you brought it out with your eyes; that 
questioning turn was so familiar. Of course you were quite 
right, and I never blamed you. I never meant you should 
see me again, but the temptation to feel myself beside you, 
only to be in the soothing charm of your presence, was too 
great. It has been a blessing I shall carry with me all the 
rest of my life.” 

He was rising to go away, but I put out my hand. “I did 
write, Vuncan Ashley,” said I; “the letter must have gone 
wrong.” 

i You did !—you wrote!” he cried, sinkin 
chair again, and looking at me eagerly. “ 
sa , 


back in his 
hat did you 


“There was only one thing I could say, and I said that,” 
I answered, blushing, as though I of just written the 
letter. 

A middle-aged woman in hood and waterproof! But, dear 
me! it was only my face that was middle-aged, after all; m 
heart was as young and silly as ever. And as for Duncan’s 
face, the marks of care, and thought, and time fell off, leay- 
ing in it only the eternal youth of love. 

tt was the old story of a lost letter, and the older story of 
a proud man, belicving himself rejected and humiliated, and 
fleeing to the ends of the earth with his pain. 

“ Twenty precious years wasted !” said my New Zealander. 
“ We will not be separated another day while we both live. 
There is a clergyman among our passengers, and we will be 
married this very hour.” 

That was so like his headlong decisions! Certainly he did 
need a sober second-thought like me for ballast. “ That can- 
not be,” I cried; “ the ceremony wouldn’t be legal without a 
license or something. And I would by no means do any- 
thing so sensational and conspicuous.” 

But, bless your heart! I might as well have tried to wipe 
up the Atlantic with my pocket-handkerchief. He was so 
grieved, and so impatient, and so resolute (and, indeed, wien 
one comes to think of it, twenty years 7s long enough for an 
engagement), that I finally dropped off my waterproof and 
my sea-sickness, and stood up behind the binnacle, and was 
married before eight bells that yery morning—ring and al). 


Duncan produced it from a small casket, where he had car- 
ried it in his waistcoat-pocket for the whole twenty years. 

“T could never bear to put the little thing away,” said he, 
looking at it tenderly. 

The next day we came to port, with the sun shining and 
our flags flying. There was a flurry of good-byes, a eye 
of trunks, a welcoming of friends on the shore, and a gla 
hurrying to and fro. . 

Among the rest was an instant’s nestling of Miss Armour’s 
lips on my cheek, and little cling of her hand in mine, the 
vanishing of a smile, and she was gone like the flash of a 
fire-fly, out of my sight for ever. But wherever she is, and 
however she fares, she has the daily blessing of two middle- 
aged hearts, whose way to each other she unconsciously 
lighted.—C hambers’s Journal. 


—_—_—_>—__—. 


A ROUND OF VERY OLD JOKES. 


In a recent number of All the Year Round, some examples 
were given of the cosmopolitan character of anecdote and 
humor, anc. of the curious fidelity with which the same joke, 
although localised and assigned to a particular individual in 
one country, is found to reproduce itself among other races 
and nationalities. 

It is less commonly known through how long a line of 
tradition these “ merry jests” have come down to our day, and 
how many of the drolleries, still popular among ourselves, 
are almost literal reproductions of the fun and humor which 
shook the sides of generations past and gone in remote ages 
of antiquity. 

Probably one of the very last quarters to which a modern 
humorist in search of specimens of the wit and humor of the 
ancients would think of turning, would be the works of the 
philosophers; and among the philosophers, perhaps the least 
promising would seem to be the spiritualised and dreamy 
school of the Neo-Platonists. One might, with - 5 appear- 
ance of probability, expect to find a rechauffe of Joe Miller 
in the metaphysics of Reid, or in Bishop Berkeley’s Minute 
Philosopher, or look for a string of puns and comicalities, 
such as Hood’s, in Wordsworth’s Excursion. Nevertheless, 
if the reader’s curiosity be active enough to encounter the 
trouble of looking through a little-known and very unattrac- 
tive volume, printed in the seventeenth century—the works 
of Hierocles, a Neo-Platonist philosopher, who lived at 
Alexandria about the year 450—he will find, mong | 
associated with a Book on Providence, Fate, and Free Will, 
a Commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, and 
seven books On Duties to the Gods, to Parents, and to Society, 
a little collection of Asteia or Pleasantries, which, with a 
few modifications of name and place, would in almost every 
respect fall in with the tone of a modern jest-book, and might 
take its Pl most appropriately as a supplementary chapter 
of Joe Miller. Perhaps it is only reverent to the memory of 
the grave Neo-Platonist to add, that although printed among 
his acknowledged works, and formerly ascribed to him as 
author, the verdict of modern criticism has set this judgment 
aside, and assigned the authorship of the Asteia to another 
Hierocles, of later date and of very inferior fame. 

But whoever may have been the author of this little collec- 
tion of comicalities, ‘t is im ible not to be struck by the 
fidelity with which their spirit, and almost their very terms, 
have been handed down to us through all the intervening 
centuries. Even the hero, or, more properly, perhaps, the 
victim, of these pleasantries (for they are almost invariably 
at his expense), is identical with his representative in modern 
anecdote. He is a certain Scholasticus, or “ schoolman”’— 
the Dominie Sampson of Sir Walter Scott’s novel—whose 
simplicity, awkwardness, and want of perception of the fit- 
ness of things, betray him into all kinds of blunders and 
absurdities. No special nationality is assigned to Scholasti- 
cus in the Asteia, but his blunders are for the most part of 
the class which the modern anecdotist would ascribe to an 
Irishman, and which among the Greeks were popularly re- 
presented as characterising the people of Abdera. 

Every one, for example, has heard the Irish counterpart of 
the following : 

“One of two twin-brothers died. Scholasticus soon after- 
wards chanced to meet the survivor. ‘ Was it you that died,’ 
said he, ‘or your brother?” Again, there is a story still 

pular among our story-tellers, of a gentleman writing a 
fetter at his club, and breaking off in the middle of the page 
by telling his correspondent that he had a great deal more to 
write, but can go no further, on account of a confounded 
Irishman who is looking over his shoulder and reading every 
word as he puts it on the paper, whereupon the Irishman un- 
consciously convicts himself by solemnly declaring that he 
had not read one single line of the letter. Who can fail to 
see the germ of this anecdote in the analogous blunder of 
Scholasticus ? 

“When Scholasticus was in Greece, a friend wrote to 
request that he would buy some books for him. Scholasticus 
neglected the commission. After some time, when he 
returned home, he met his friend. ‘ By-the-bye,’ said he, ‘1 
never received that letter which you wrote me about the 
books when I was in Greece.’ ” 

There is another well-known Joe Miller story about an 
Irish soldier, who, during a battle, was carrying on his back 
a wounded comrade to have his leg amputated 7 the surgeon. 
On their way to the ambulance, a cannon-ball, without the 
Irishman’s perceiving it, carried away the wounded man’s 
head, and the surgeon, when he saw the headless body, rated 
the Irishman for bringing him such a case. “ By the powers,” 
replied the Irishman, “he told me it was his leg.” This 
blunder is anticipated almost in its very terms by Scholas- 
ticus. 

“ Scholasticus’s son was sent off by his father to the wars. 
When he was setting out from his home he promised his 
father that he would eg to him the head of one of 
the enemy. ‘Oh!’ said olasticus, ‘I don’t care if you 
come back even without your own head, provided only I see 
you come back safe and happy.’ ” 

Still more literal is the identity of the modern story of the 
Scotchman’s horse, which died just as the owner had brought 
it to live on a straw a day, with the joke against Scholas- 


ticus. 

“ Scholasticus wishing to train his horse to live on very 
little, gradually took away the fodder from him. At length, 
of course, the horse died of starvation. ‘ What a pity!’ said 
Scholasticus, ‘just as I had trained him to live on nothing at 
all, he dies!’ ” 

There are several similar prototypes of the Irish bull, or 
the Irish blunder. 

Scholasticus in trying to learn to swim has a narrow escape 
of drowning. Straightway he vows that “he will never 
touch water again till he shall first have learned how to 
swim.” 





A friend tells him that he was dreaming about him last 


night, and that he imagined he met him in the street and 
saluted him. “I beg your pardon,” said Scholasticus, “ for 
not returning the salute, but I did not observe you.” 

Another of his friends falling seriously ill, Scholasticus 
goes to see bim. On his asking him how he was, the patient 
was not able to answer him, and Scholasticus became very 
angry ; “I hope I shall soon be sick myself,” says he, “ and 
when you ask me how I am, I shall pay you back for this by 
not answering you.” 

Again, wishing to see how he looks while sleeping, he shuts 
his eyes and stands before the looking-glass. Hearing that 
ravens live to the age of two hundred years, he buys a raven 
in order to test by experiment whether this account as to 
their age is true. On another occasion, on board ship in a 
storm, seeing the rest of the passengers lashing themselves to 
planks, hencoops, oars, and other objects, as a security in case 
of wreck, Scholasticus makes himself fast to an anchor. 
Finally, having occasion to make a hurried journey, upon 
his coming to the ferry, he enters the ferryboat on horseback, 
booted and spurred, and when asked why he does so, replies, 
that he wants to get over the river more quickly. 

In some of the anecdotes, two Scholasticuses are intro- 
duced, in order to play each other off, and thus mutually to 
heighten each other’s absurdity. 

Scholasticus one day is surprised to meet a brother Scholas 
ticus who had lately been reported to be dead. “ Is it possi- 
ble ?” says Scholasticus. “ Why I heard that you were dead !” 
“ Well,” replied his friend, “ you see me still alive and kick- 
ing.” Scholasticus shook his head. “ That is all very well,” 
said he, “but I assure you that the person who told me was 
a much more credible authority.” 

So again, Scholasticus and his friend, who, as it chanced, 
was bald, having occasion to keep watch together, agreed to 
divide the duty between them, each in turn sleeping while 
the other kept watch, to be by his partner awakened when 
the time of his own watch arrived. During one of Scholas- 
ticus’s sleeping times, his friend played him the trick of 
shaving his head. Scholasticus on awaking, put up his hand, 
and feeling his head bald, called out in alarm, that “ they had 
awakened the wrong person!” 

But for the most part the point of the joke is purely the 
simplicity and awkwardness of the unhappy subject, or his 
ignorance of the affairs of common life. Thus when he sees 
a friend who was about purchasing a horse, carefully inspect- 
ing his teeth, with a view, of course, to ascertain the horse’s 
age, he expresses his surprise that his friend would take so 
much trouble, whereas he might be satisfied that the horse’s 
teeth were all right, as he had just seen him eat his corn with 

t avidity. On another occasion, having a house to sell, 

e brings with him one of the stones of the wall “as a 
sample of the house.” On another, seeing his doctor coming 
up the street, he hides behind a wall, “ being ashamed,” us he 
says, “ to meet the doctor—it is so long since I have been ill.” 
And when a thievish slave continued to steal his wine by 
boring a hole in the bottom of a jar, the mouth of which 
Scholasticus had carefully sealed, and when a friend in ex- 
planation suggested that, although the seals at top were safe, 
perhaps the wine had been abstracted from the bottom, 
“You fool !” says Scholasticus, “ don’t you see that it is not 
the bottom of the wine, but the top that is gone !” 

Such are the jokes of our old friend Hierocles. Not very 
profound, it must be confessed, nor of a high order of humor- 
ous invention. But, nevertheless, it is impossible not to 
recognise in them the type, if not the actual germ of much of 
what for humor in our self-satisfied age; and, in 
common with the analogies between the tradition, the legend, 
and the fiction of different races, aud of ages widely distant 
in time from each other, they serve to illustrate that com- 
munity, or it may be that mutual intercommunication of 
thought; which is a bond of connection between all litera- 
tures, the rudest and the most refined, that which has hardly 
emerged from the simplest elementary stage, and that which 
has reached the — degree of culture and elaboration — 
All the Year Rou 


—— 
DR. LIVINGSTONE AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 
BY CHARLES T. BEKE, PH.D. 

IN THREE PARTS. —PART I. 


The gratifying news just received of Dr. Livingstone’s be- 
ing alive and in safety, after an absence from his native coun- 
try of nearly six years anda half, during which lengthened 
period he was positively reported and generally believed to 
have been murdered—and since then, for upwards of two 
years, no intelligence was received from him, so that it was 
not known whether he was living or dead—renders it desira- 
ble that the public should have laid before it an outline of 
what this, the greatest of our African travellers, undertook to 
do before setting out on this most important journey, and 
what, as far as we have yet been able to learn, he has actually 
performed. To the intense disappointment of his friends and 
admirers, it is said that he does not yet intend to return home, 
considering that his task is not fully accomplished; but it is 
fervently to be hoped he may be induced not to persist in 
such a determination. Surely he has done far more than 
enough for any one man! 

What Dr. Livingstone was commissioned and therefore 
undertook to do, will be best explained in the following ex- 
tract from the Address of the late Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, at the anniver- 
sary meeting of that Society, on May 22nd, 1865 :— 

“Tt has been deemed highly desirable to endeavor to de- 
termine the watershed of Central Africa by an examination, 
in the first place,of the region lying between the Lake 
Nyassa of Livingstone [between 11 deg. and 14 deg. 30 min. 
8. lat., and between 34 deg. and 35 deg. E. long.] and the 
Tenganyika of Burton and Speke [between 3 deg. and 8 deg. 
S. lat., and between 29 deg. 30 min. and 30 deg. 30 min. E. 
long.], by —s* well considered expedition to that part 
of Africa. The Council, therefore, willingly agreed to a pro- 
posal of my own, that the tried and successful traveller Liv- 
ingstone should be the leader of such a survey. On this oc- 
casion my friend will not have the disadvantage, which at- 
tached to him in his last travels, of being hampered by other 
duties than those with which Her Majesty’s Government may 
entrust him in a mission to the independent native chiefs who 
live to the north of the Kovuma River [in about 11 deg. 8S. 
lat.], and consequently beyond any district over which the 
Portuguese Government claim authority. In addition to his 
efforts as a geographer, he will at the same time be paving the 
way for the introduction of social improvements among the 
natives, by the promotion of fair barter and commerce, to the 
exclusion of the trade in slaves, and thus will act asa pioneer 
in removing those obstacles which at present render the 
travelling of Christian missonaries into those wild and savage 
tracts, with which they are wholly unacquainted, not only 4 





hopeless enterprise, but one which ig fraught with disaster 
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and profitless suffering. No one feels more than the honest 
and long-tried Livingstone that the introduction of a kindly 
intercourse through legitimate trade, and the establishment 
of confidence on the part of the natives, must be the fore- 
runner of all eflorts to convert the untutored negro to Chris- 
tianity. That Christian missions may most profitably be ex- 
tended into the interior from any settled British colony is, 
indeed, most true; and we can have no better proof of this 
than the great success of the venerable Moffat [Livingstone’s 
worthy father-in-law] to the north of the Cape Colony. But 
such success could hardly have been anticipated from a 
Church of England mission to the Portuguese territory on 
the east coast of Africa, to which Livingstone recently bent 
his steps, and in which few persons, except one sc acclima- 
tised as himself, would be likely to succeed, or indeed to sur- 
vive. 

“In this new enterprise Livingstone will first determine 
whether his own Lake Nyassa receives any waters from the 
north, and next whether the Lak Tanganyika is fed by 
rivers coming from the south. He will then fix accurately 
the elevation of the Tanganyika, and, examining its western 
side, will ascertain to what extent waters flow into or out 
of it; and, if possible, he will further settle the great ques- 
tion of whether any waters may flow northwards from the 
Tanganyika towards the Nile, as suggested by Beke and 
Findlay, whose views have been recently adopted by Burton ; 
or, on the other hand, he will decide if this lake is subtended 
on the north by lofty mountains, as drawn upon the earlier 
map of Speke.” 

Such was the arduous task set, in 1865, to the traveller 
whose discoveries within the southern portion of the African 
Continent, during a full quarter of a century, had already 
rendered him famous as the greatest and most successful ex- 
plorer of that quarter of the globe; and towards the end of 
that year he again left England, under the auspices not only 
of the Royal Geographical Society, but of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, from whom he received the somewhat roving com- 
mission of Consul to all the chiefs and rulers in the interior 
of Africa, with the exception of those countries which are 
subject to the King of Portugal, the King of Abyssinia, and 
the Pasha of Egypt. But whilst the Government and the 
Geographical Society thus united in aiding the expedition, 
Sir Roderick Murchison stated, in another pari of his Ad- 
dress, that “It is not to be passed over without the expres- 
sion of our gratitude, that Mr. [James] Young, one of Liv- 
ingstone’s oldest and staunchest friends, should have ad- 
vanced £1,000 in furtherance of this great cause. Nor are 
we to forget that Livingstone himself is about to throw into 
the adventure the steamboat the Lady Nyassa, which he left 
at Bombay, and which, with a noble resolution to check the 
slave-trade, he had built at his own expense, because the 
steamer sent out by the Government drew too much water 
for the navigation of the Shire, by which alone he hoped the 
transport of slaves from the interior might be prevented.” 

Proceeding by the way of Bombay, Dr. Livingstone reached 
by sea the mouth of the Rovuma, and following the course 
of that river he, in May, 1866, penetrated westward to near 
Lake Nyassa, round the north end of which he purposed 
taking his course. This however, he was prevented from 
doing by the inroad of one of the native tribes, and towards 
the end of that year a report reached England of his having 
been murdered. This distressing intelligence was brought 
down to Zanzibar by some natives of the island of Johanna, 
who had accompanied the traveller; and it was so circum- 
stantially narrated that it was believed in many quarters. 
Its utter falsehood was, however, established by the expedi- 
tion of Mr. E. D. Young, who was dispatched from England 
to ascertain Dr. Livingstone’s fate ; and soon afterwards in- 
telligence was received from the traveller himself that, hav- 
ing been unable to pass to the northward of Nyassa, be had 

one round this lake to the south, through the country on 
its western side, and thence northwestward in the direction 
of the southern end of Tanganyika; having, on January the 
Bist, 1867, reached a place called Bemba, situated in lat. 10 
deg. 10 min. S., and long. 81 deg. 50 min. E., and at an eleva- 
tion of 4,500 feet above the ocean. 

The result of his journey thus far was to demonstrate the 
want of connection between the twq lakes, Tanganyika and 
Nyassa, which connection had been strongly insisted on by 
several geographers of eminence. 

But while this the first portion of Dr. Livingstone’s task 
had been satisfactorily performed, an additional element was 
introduced into the great geographical problem he had yet to 
solve. Mr. (now Sir Samuel) Baker returned to England in 
1865, having partially explored the body of water which 
Captain Speke had heard of, and called the “ Little Luta 
Nzige,” supposing it to be a “ backwater” to the Nile, but for 
which its discoverer, who named it the Albert Nyanza, 
claimed the honor of being “ the great reservoir of the Nile,” 
saying, “so vast is its volume of water that no single stream 
seemed to influence its level. Even the great river [Speke’s 
‘Nile’] from the Victoria Lake enters the great reservoir, 
absorbed without a perceptible current.” The relation of this 
newly discovered expanse of water to Burton’s Tanganyika, 
and what might be the limits of its basin in the south and 
west, were, therefore, additional points for Livingstone to de- 
termine. 

From Bemba our traveller sent home his first letters, dated 
February 1st and 2nd, 1867, in which he spoke of the dread- 
ful slave trade then raging worse than ever in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Nyassa, and of the countries depopulated, and 
of the old horrors with which those who were with him were 
familiar. As regards the physical character of the country, 
he said, “ If Iam not mistaken, we are on the watershed be- 
tween the Chambeze and the Luapula, which latter river is 
said [by Mr. Cooley?] to flow into Logg oye The 
Chambeze, which he crossed in lat. 10 deg. 34 min., where it 
was only forty yards wide, he at the same time imagined to 
be the Zambesi, so imperfectly were the great river-systems 
of that part of Africa then known. 

After Dr. Livingstone’s departure from Bemba, nothing 
further was heard from him (with the exception of a few 
unimportant lines to Dr. Seward, dated “ Town of Cazembe, 
December 14th, 1867’) till a most important batch of letters 
arrived from him, dated “ Near Lake Bangweolo, South Cen- 
tral Africa, July 8th, 1868,” and containing a very interest- 
ing but fragmentary account of his journey from Bemba, 
which place, instead of being at the summit of what had 
seemed to be a mountain chain, was the southern edge of 
an extensive elevated region, from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Ve calculated this upland region to 
Occupy aspace south of Lake Tanganyika of some miles 
Square, and described it as being generally covered with 
dense or open forest, as having aa undulating, sometimes 
lly, surface, with a rich soil, and as being watered by nu- 
merous rivulet’. For Africa it is cold. It slopes geneially 
towards the north aad west, but no part of it was found to 
have an absolute altitude of Jess than 3,000 feet, On the 





eastern side of this upland is the country of Usango, like- 
wise an upland, affording pasturage to the immense herds of 
cattle of the Basango, a remarkably light-colored people, very 
friendly to strangers. On the western side of the upland, 
beyond the copper mines of Kantanga, are the Kone moun- 
tains; and still further west, beyond the Kone range or 
plateau, “an old acquaintance, the Zambesi, under the name 
of Jambaji, is said to rise.” As the traveller advanced over 
this elevated region, brooks, evident! nnial, became nu- 
merous; some running eastward to fal into the Loangwa or 
Arungoa, a large tributary of the Zambesi, whilst others 
went northwestward to join the Chambeze. And here Dr. 
Livingstone took occasion to correct the error he had fallen 
into, when writing from Bemba, as mentioned above, by 
saying, “ Misled by a map calling this river (the Chambeze) 
in an off-hand manner ‘ Zambesi, eastern branch,’ I tuok it 
to be the southern river of that name; but the Chambeze, 
with all its branches, flows from the eastera side into the 
centre of the great upland valley mentioned, which is pro- 
bably the valley of the Nile” Indeed, he commenced his 
despatch to Lord Clarendon, of July 8th, 1867, with the im- 
portant statement, “I think that I may safely assert that the 
chief sources of the Nile rise between 10 > Bon and 12 deg. 
south latitude, or nearly in the position assigned to them by 
Ptolen.y, whose river Rhaptus is probably the Rovuma.” 

On this statement I must myself remark that, as the great 
Egyptian astronomer and mathematician placed his Sources 
of the Nile,in the Snowy Mountains of the Moon, in the 
same latitude as that in which he erroneously placed the 
island of Menuthias—which may now be —— as clearly 
identified with the modern Pemba, situated in 5 deg. 10 min. 
S. lat. at a short distance to the north of Zanzibar—it is 
evident that this great question of comparative geography 
is not to be settled in so summary a manner; though this 
does not in the slightest degree aftect the value of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s discovery of Ais own Sources of the Nile, which 
alone we have to consider here. 

As the traveller's letters consist of little more than a few 
hurried notes, without order or any approach to the form of 
a journal, it is not easy to trace his movements. But, at all 
events, we find that on April 2nd, 1867, he discovered Lake 
Liemba, on the northern slope of the upland, lying in a hol- 
low with precipitous sides 2,000 feet down, extremely beau- 
tiful, its sides from top to bottom being covered with trees 
and other vegetation. Elephants, buffaloes, and antelopes 
feed on the steep slopes, whilst hippopotami, crocodiles, and 
fish swarm in the waters. On two rocky islands in the lake 
men till the land, rear goats, and catch fish ; and the villages 
ashore are embowered in the oil-palms of the west coast of 
Africa. Four considerable streams flow into Liemba, and a 
number of brooks, from twelve to fifteen feet broad, leap 
down the steep, bright red, clay schist rocks, and form splen- 
did cascades, “ which made,” says Livingstone, “ the dullest 
of my attendants pause and remark with wonder.” The 
lake is not large, it being from eighteen to twenty miles 
broad, and from thirty-five to forty miles long; and it goes 
off N.N.W. in a river-like prolongation two miles wide, it is 
said, to Tanganyika. 

Dr. Livingstone tried to follow the river-like portion of 
this lovely lake, but was prevented doing so by a war which 
broke out between Msama, the chief of Itawa, and a party of 
Arab ivory-traders from Zanzibar, whom that chief had at- 
tacked. In consequence of this, he set off to go 150 miles 
south, and then west, till past the disturbed district; intend- 
ing then to turn northward, and so explore the west side of 
Tanganyika. After going eighty miles, he fell in with the 
Arab traders, to whom he showed a letter from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, obtained through the kind offices of Sir Bartle 
Frere, when governor of Bombay, and by them he was sup- 
plied with provisions, cloth, and beads. At the same time 
they would not allow their protege to run into danger by 
continuing his journey, but constrained him to take up his 
residence in a village 4,700 feet above the sea, where he 

his time “in the pig’s employment of laying on fat.” 
n the company of these friendly people the traveller appears 
to have remained three months and a half, when the con- 
tinuance of hostilities being found to mean the closing of the 
ivory market, peace was, after much tedious negotiation, 
eventually effected. This stay afforded him, however, an 
opportunity of seeing the mode of ivory and slave-dealing of 
these men, which formed a perfect contrast to that of the 
ruffians of Kilwa, and the Portuguese from Tete. 
_—»——_—— 


RUSTY SHIPS. 


During the last twenty years, a large iron mercantile navy 
has been in course of construction in Great Britain, and for 
twelve years we have been building iron armor-plated ships, 
upon the hulls of which eight millions have been already 
expended. It therefore becomes an important question, how 
long these ships will last. Will the British taxpayer have to 
pay for replacing iron-clads at a greater rate than the com- 
paratively inexpensive line-of-battle ships of the past, many 
of which lived and did good service for half a century? 
This subject has been forcibly brought before the public 
earlier than would otherwise have been the case by the loss 
of the Megeera (an iron store-ship), caused by a hole having 
been rusted or worn through her skin-plating. The portion 
of an iron-clad under water which is covered by the thick 
armor is comparatively small, extending but a few feet below 
the water-line; thus, the durability of war-ships practically 
depends upon the same conditions as that of well constructed 
merchantmen. The thickness of the skin of iron ships 
varies from a quarter of an inch to a little over an inch: 
although this is all which keeps out the water, in comparing 
wood with iron ships the fact must not be lost sight of, that 
in very many of the latter, the hold is divided into compart- 
ments of such a size, that even if one were filled with water 
the ship would not sink. Besides this, all iron ships now 
built for the navy, and many well constructed merchantmen, 
have an additional security of great value provided by the 
double bottom. A skin covers over the inner side of the frames 
or girders in the lower part of the ship, so that if the outer 
skin be worn away or pierced through, the only result is that 
a small portion of the space between the two skins is filled 
with water, and the vessel is merely immersed a trifle deeper 
than before. : : 

The problem of the preservation of iron is of a much 
simpler character than that of wood. The latter being an 
organic body, is of very complex constitution, and its various 

arts are held together in the tree by the principle of vitality. 

When life is gone, decay must be expected to come with 
death, and can only te postponed, not averted, by the various 
means used to preserve wood. The great danger to which 
iron is expcsed is of quite a different character, and is caused 
by its affinity for oxygen, with which it unites to form various 
oxides, al] included under the name of rust. It is therefore 








only necessary to the complete preservation of iron, that it 


be coated with some substance which will afford the requisite 
protection against the oxygen in the air or water, and at the 
same time contain no oxygen which the iron is capable of 
appropriating. Such properties are contained by most paints, 
conspicuously by one known as red-lead, of which the basis 
is oxide of lead, and by many other substances used for the 
purpose of covering iron. The great difficulty is not to find 
an appropriate coating, but to provide for its proper renewal. 
As was shown in tbe case of the Megvra, the causes of corro- 
sion are most subtle in their action, and most liable tu escape 
detection inside the ship. In the best and most perfectly 
constructed ships, there is always water in the hold, either 
from leaks or drainage from above. This bilge-water, as it is 
called, is usually very impure, and contains strong acids, 
which act much more quickly in the oxidisation of iron than 
even sea-water does. An additional source of danger is the 
scour, caused by the rolling of the ship. The water rushes to 
and fro, carrying with it small pieces of coal, cinders, sand, 
8. ales of iron rust, etc. which wear away the iron or substance 
covering it, just as the waves and sand on the sea-shore wear 
away the rocks, only much .nore —— seeing that a ship 
at sea is nearly always rolling more or less. Ko protect the 
iron from these dangers, the interior surface is usually covered 
with cement in the lower part of the ship, and with a pro- 
tective paint higher up, where there is little scour to be appre- 
hended. In some cases it is necessary to fill up the spaces 
between the luwer parts of the frames or girders, so that there 
may be a course for water to the pumps, and that no water 
may remain below the level of the course. In such cases 
bricks and cement are used. This circumstance gave rise to 
the statement which appeared in some of the newspapers 
about the Megera. It was said that “there was probably in 
many places nothing but bricks and mortar between her crew 
and the sea;” the fact being, that where there were bricks 
covering it, the iron had been so effectually protected as to 
have lost little of its original thickness, while the danger was 
caused by a small portion of the skin, in an obscure corner, 
having been uncovered and unprotected. It does not appear 
to have been ascertained in what proportion the damage in 
that case may be divided between rust and scour, but the 
question is of little importance, since one remedy will avail 
for both evils. Cement not only protects the iron from rub- 
bing, but keeps the water from it, and so prevents rust. The 
kind used in the royal navy and in most merchant-ships is 
Portland cement, sometimes mixed with a little sand. It is 
found to answer the purposes for which it is applied, and, 
indeed, its greatest defects are its weight and expense. 
Various substitutes have been proposed for it; one of these, 
used in the Megera, but long ago condemned by the Admi- 
ralty, was a mixture of clay, soot, bone-dust, fish-oil, cow- 
hair, and Portland cement. Protective cements have been 
proposed, requiring to have the surface upon which they were 
applied perfectly dry. This, however, it is not easy to insure, 
and no cement stands any chance of success which cannot be 
readily applied in the first case, and afterwards easily re- 
paired. The extent to which the interiors of iron ships are 
endangered by galvanic action, is yet a controverted question, 

The most important matter connected with the outer sur- 
face of iron ships is not corrosion; that evil has been in a 
large measure provided against. Many excellent composi- 
tions are used to protect iron from the action of the salt wa- 
ter of the ocean, and answer their purposes very well all the 
while they remain upon the icon. There is always, however, 
the danger of their being rubbed off by the ship scraping 
against some hard body under water; but in most cases no 
serious evil is likely to ensue, as iron ships have to be fre- 
quently docked and examined for other reasons. More seri- 
ous danger has been experienced from galvanic action, caused 
sometimes by an iron ship lying for_a time in close proximity 
to a wooden one sheathed with copper, the galvanic circle 
having been completed by an iron cable connecting the two. 
In some cases a great amount of corrosion has been caused in 
a very little time, by the action of a gun-metal screw pro- 
peller upun the adjacent imperfectly protected iron skin of 
the ship. The great problem, however, connected with the 
outer surfaces of iron ships is the prevention of fouling, 
caused by the growth of marine animals and plants. This 
evil is, as might be expected, most prevalent in tropical seas ; 
but in all parts of the world where iron ships have been em- 
ployed, it has been the great drawback attending their em- 
ployment. Ina few months, a ship will get so covered with 
animal and vegetable growth as to lose one-third of her 
oot A plant known as grass-weed, and much resemvling 
the leaves of long rank grass, will sometimes grow on the 
ship to the length of six feet. Barnacles are, however, the 
greatest enemies to iron ships. Other things may be dragged 
off by passing a mat over the immersed surface, or by other 
means ; but there is no effectual way of dislodging barnacles 
except — the ship in a dry-dock, and cleaning them off 
there. The female barnacle is the ani.aal which clings to 
ships; the male is of much lower organization, and much 
smaller than the female. The barnacle is, in the first stage 
of its existence, a free swimming animal, but ultimately loses 
the power of locomotion, and attaches itself permanently 
to ships or other immersed bodies. Various compositions 
have been put forward, which their proposers believed 
would poison the barnacles; but, probably from these crea- 
tures having such a low organization, it has been found im- 
possible to poison them; and even when, for experiment, 
they have been placed in a vessel containing poisoned water, 
they have apparently not suffered any inconvenience. The 
copper sheathing of ships does not, as has been often erro- 
neously stated, keep clear of barnacles, because its oxide is 
poisonous to them, but because, as the oxide is formed, it 
drops off. This process is called exfoliation. It goes on 
regularly, and keeps a copper-sheathed ship practically clear 
of all animal and vegetable growth at but a slight expendi- 
ture of copper. The anti-fouling paints which appear to 
have met with most success are those which are intended to 
exfoliate as copper does, generally having for their basis 
oxide of copper. Their action has, however, been so im- 
perfect in all cases, as to induce shipbuilders to look about 
for some other remedy; and that which appears to have 
been most generally grasped at is to in some way sheathe 
the ship with copper. The great objection to placing iron 
and copper together under water is, that if, by mischance, 
any portion of the copper gets so rubbed oft or loosened as 
to expose the two metals to the action of sea-water when in 
proximity to each other, galvanic action takes place, and at 
such a rapid rate as to endanger the safety of the ship in a 
very short time. It has been proposed to electro-plate the 
iron with copper. This has never been carried out on a large 
scale in the navy, most likely from the extreme parhaneps | 
that some small piece of copper would soon get rubbed off. 
Various plans bave, however, been tried with considerable 
success, such as first sheathing the ship with wood, and then 
the wood with copper, care being taken that there is no me- 
tallic contact whatever.—~ UZumbers's Journal, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—MONDAY EVENING, AND 
during the week, Mrs. Macready as ‘* Shylock.” 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of ‘* Le Roi Carotte.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Mr. J W. Wallack, in ‘* The Bells.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Lydia Thompson, in “ Ixion,” preceded b by ‘* The Happy Pair.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, the origina: comedy of * Diamonds.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, ‘‘ The Red Pocket Boo! 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





























CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE ‘THOMAS’ 
Sammer-Night Concerts. 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


poree HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
0 REY. ALENT A CHOCOLATE, ost delightful beverage. 
bil A a most delightfu 
— OHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New ork. 


‘Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful Styl in MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. 11 is perfectly reliable. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the Avion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed iu by 
Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 





As there remain but a few copies of the ** Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 
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THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 

Amid all the pomp and panoply of mimic warfare and 
gorgeous fetes with which the meeting of the three Kaisers 
may be celebrated, there will sound the clanking of the chains 
of a skeleton in the closet, that records one of the foulest 
deeds ever committed in modern history. Exactly a century 
has now passed since Poland was denationalized and divided 
among these three powers, and according to the treatment 
vouchsafed to the down-trodden people, have At stria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia prospered with their ill-gotten gains. It re- 
dounds greatly to the credit of Maria Theresa of Austria that 
she opposed to the utmost of her power the commission of 
such acrime. The Great Frederick was, however, too eager 
to consolidate his kingdom to indulge in such qualms of con- 
science, and Catherine of Russia, cruel, licentious, and un- 
scrupulous, was bent on enlarging her European territory at 
any cost. 

It was in August, 1772, that the partition took place by the 
combined aid of bribery, duplicity, and intimidation. Poland, 
a country hitherto esteemed a stronghold of courage and pa- 
triotism, was blotted from the earth, and its people, devastated 
by long and terrible wars, were delivered into a bondage from 
which they have never been able to extricate themselves. To 
Russia fell the lion’s share, she receiving 87,500 square miles, 
while Austria claimed 62,500, and Prussia but 9,500 square 
miles. This vast difference in the area of Prussia’s acqui- 
sition was compensated for by the fact that this region had 
in years past been inhabited by a Teutonic race, and there- 
fore it assimilated closely tc Germany in method and ideas 
Besides, it rendered the monarchy stronger by joining Po- 
merania to East Prussia at a point where the defences were 
the weakest, and the superhuman efforts made by Frede- 
rick to rescue the people from the deplorable state of des- 
titution they found themselves reduced to, merited and gained 
their gratitude, if not their affection. It is stated on trust- 
worthy authority that most of the towns were in ruins, and 
the inhabitants were living in the cellars or in the wild 

. woods. Few villages possessed an oven, and a weaving 
loom was rare. On every side was squalor, want, and 
misery, and on these nine thousand square miles there re- 
mained but five hundred thousand souls all told. Frederick, 
by superhuman efforts, speedily restored the country from 
the ravages of war. Marshes were drained, roads were 
built, canals were dug, houses were erected, the land placed 
under tillage, and villages rose as by magic. And thena 
policy was adopted which we have seen reproduced in Lor- 
raine and Alsatia in our own tires. Emigrants in large 


.|yet, now we are assured on trustworthy authority that a 


uprising at a future period was much diminished. Neither 
Austria nor Russia possessed the keen foresight and indomita- 
ble energy of Prussia, and their Polish provinces have been 
treated with such injustice and tyranny as to excite the pity 
of all civilised communities, Neither has their theft of a) 
nationality prospered. Indeed, besides the obloquy incurred | 
in such an iniquitous proceeding, the cost of keeping the | 
country in a submissive condition has exceeded the imposts, | 
however enormous their amount. Poland is downtrodden, 
but sullen and defiant ; and Maria Theresa’s words of protest 
in an official document have been amply verified. “I con- 
sent,” she wrote, “ since so many great and learned men will | 
have itso. But long after I am dead, it will be known what 
this violating of all that was hitherto held sacred and just 
will give rise to.” 

These three powers have serious matters to discuss in con- 
clave. An entente cordiale between them is scarcely possible 
to be of long duration. Russia cannot forbear her national 
policy of territorial aggrandizement, and as Prussia’s naval 
strength in the Baltic becomes more apparent, a struggle for 
supremacy appears almost inevitable. Austria, cast forth by 
the force of arms from Germany and Italy, looks jealously 
on the mouth of the Danube as the key to her future de- 
velopment, and she well understands that any alliance with 
Russia on the Eastern Question would probably be the precur- 
sor of the disintegration of her Empire. Prussia, for 
years to come, will have to watch with untiring zeal the pro- 
gress made in France towards effacing the ravages of the late 
contest, knowing well that she has on her confines a brave 
but vindictive people, eager at any moment to resume the 
conflict, notwithstanding their overwhelming disasters. The 
three Kaisers wield unlimited power over their dominions, 
but in the field of diplomacy there never can be a lasting 
alliance between them ; and if they would but yield to their 
better sentiments, and to the force of public opinion, they 
would hasten to atone for the bitter wrongs inflicted during 
the past century, and removing a cause of endless strife and 
cruelty, restore to Po'and the birthright in ‘the sisterhood of 
nations, of which she was so foully despoiled one hundred 
years since. 


| 





A OYCLE OF DISASTERS. 


The almost absurd theory that accidents of a similar char- 
acter are likely to occur in different parts of the world at a 
stated period has been sadly exemplified during the past 
week. From the Sound, from Japan, from the Indian Seas, 
from the coast of Spain, and from the Gulf, we have re- 
ceived the news of marine disasters resulting in a sad loss of 
life and the destruction of much valuable property. As may 
be naturally inferred, the wreck of the Metis and the burning 
of the Bienville have attracted the most attention in this city, 
and it is to be hoped that the most searching investigation 
will be made in both cases as to the cause of these catastro- 
phes, so that measures may be enforced to prevent by all 
possible means the recurrence of such accidents in the future. 
We fear, however, that with the mercurial temperament 
of the American people, when once the horror evoked by 
such disasters has been allayed by time, little or nothing 
will be done in the matter. We well recollect the public 
indignation manifested on the occasion of the Westfield explo- 
sion. The press were unanimous in calling down vengeance on 
a corporativn which by its recklessness had plunged so many 
households in ruin and misery. The feeling was endorsed 
by the entire community, and by the prompt action of the 
judiciary in giving judgment against the company, there was 
some appearance that it would have to assume the respon- 
sibility of its actions. But by one of those miserable subter- | 
fuges so well known in American law, the association has 
managed to evade its liabilities, and thus another precedent 
is established, how useless it is to appeal for justice where 
rich and unscrupulons companies are on their defence. 

In the case of the Metis, resulting in the loss of so many lives, 
there was exhibited a lack of seamanship, discipline, and 
judgment, that should cail down condign punishment on tke 
officers in command. The Sound is a dangerous sea to 
navigate, owing to the great number of craft sailing in its 
waters. It is to New York, what the English Channel is to 
London, or the Saint George’s channel is to Liverpool. The 
utmost precaution is necessary for its safe navigation, and 


steamer wending its way on a rough night amid such dan- 
gers had either no proper lookout, or was in the hands of an 
incompetent steersman. And then, when the accident 
occurred, there must have been culpable mismanagement in 
not ascertaining the full extent of the disaster, as there would 
have been ample opportunities of transferring the passengers 
to another boat, or of running the steamer for the nearest 
beach. But it was in the culmination of the catastrophe 
that the inefficiency of the officers and the lack of discipline 
among the crew, became most apparent. It has always 
been the practice, both humane and chivalric, to first 
safeguard the women and children in such contin- 
gencies, but here they were abandoned in the 
most ccwaidly manner to their own devices, and had 
it not been for the heroic manner with which some of the 
passengers aided these helpless sufferers in their death strug- 
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dred people who were battling for life in the seething waves. 
We doubt, however, that even the sad lesson will rouse the 
community to a sense of its obligations, and in a month the 
present indignation will make place for the usual stolid in- 
difference manifested in such matters. . 

The destruction of the Bienville was a sad and harrowing 
| disaster, but there are many redeeming points that merit a 
favorable mention. Despite the most careful and efficient 
precaution, a conflagration sometimes breaks out which can- 
not be subdued. As yet the origin of the fire in the hold is 
not to be traced, but it was probably owing to spon- 
taneous conbustion. Every effort was made to ex- 
tinguish it, but when the flames gained such a mastery 
as to render the destruction of the vessel inevitable, order and 
discipline were maintained, and, owing to the exertions of 
the officers and men, the catastrophe was robbed of half its 
horrors. The Pacific Steamship Company are proverbial 
for providing efficient officers for their ships, and Captain 
Maury has amply proved to possess every quaiification for 
the duties entrusted to him. His ship is lost, but his reputa- 
tion, as also that of the company he represents, has not 


suffered by this misfortune. We wish we could say as much of 
the Metis. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The Pall Mall Gazette states that the delusion, or trick— 
probably the latter—which has produced the supposed 
apparition, attributed to the Jesuits, of the White Lady in 
the Hofburg, at Vienna, rests on a superstition which seems 
to recur with singular pertinacity among the votaries of the 
supernatural in Germany. There 1s scarcely a German 
family of medieval celebrity which has not its White Lady, 
generally appearing, like her cousin, the Irish Banshee, to 
announce some impending calamity. The original is said to 
have been aceriain Bertha von Rosenberg, by marriage von 
Lichtenstein, who was killed by domestic ill-usage about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and “* walked” ever after- 
wards. But the Rosenbergs intermarried with the more 
famous house of Hohenzollern, and the White Lady has 
scmehow transferred her residence to the Palace at Berlin. 
Here her appearances have been numerous and manifold, but 
she generally prefers a “white mourning” costume, and 
carries a chftelaine and bunch of keys in old German fashion. 
White mourning was worn throughout the middle ages 
by the widows of deceased sovereigns and princes. Since 
those times the White Lady has shown herself so repeatedly 
at Berlin as almost to have vulgarized her character as a 
phantom. And it is arare proof of the simplicity of the 
old-fashioned German character that, although the supersti- 
tion was turned to account, as might be expected in the 
neighborhood of a Court, by all sorts of mystifiers and 
inventors of practical jokes, it seems to have lived on just the 
same. On one occasion a number of ladies were indulging 
in irreverent jokes respecting the white spectre, when she 
suddenly appeared in the midst of them; they took to flight, 
but she caught the last of them and inflicted on her a very 
unspiritual castigation. Another time she presented a 
colonel, who was hard up for money to pay the Elector’s ” 
troops, with a sum of a hundred thousand crowns, concealed 
behind a wall. The Elector accepted the story and the loan, 
and the colonel’s fortune was made. 


A commercial report on Jerusalem cannot fail to excite 
interest even in uncommercial bosoms. Among the reports 
from her Majesty’s Consuls on the manufactures, commerce, 
&c., of their consular districts which have lately been issued, is 
one by Con3ul Moore on the trade and commerce of Jerusa- 
lem for the year 1871. Looking at the document from a mer- 
cantile point of view, it cannot be said that the account given 
is as flourishing as could be desired. Jerusalem, says Consul 
Moore, is one of the least commercial or industrial of cities. 
The principal imports from the United Kingdom are cotton 
goods, 450 to 500 bales, of the aggregate value of £18,000 to 
£20,000, woollen goods, hardware, &c., and about 100 pack- 
ages of colonials of the total value of £6,500. From Austria 
and Germany woollen and silk goods, hard and glass ware, 
and timber, estimated at £25,000; from France, colonials, 
woollen and silk manufacture, hardware, leather, wine and 
spirits, £18,000; and from Russia, flour, £3,500. In the coast- 
ing trade rice is largely imported from Egypt. The exports 
are olive oil and grain, the staple produce of the district ; cot- 
ton is grown in the Nablus district. It is raised from the 
native seed, is of interior quality, and is chiefly exported to 
Marseil!es. The population of Jerusalem is estimated at 18,- 
000, of whom about 5,000 are Mahommedans, 8,000 to 9,000 
Jews, and the rest Christians of various denominations. The 
chief native industry is the manufacture of soap and what is 
consisting of chaplets, crucifixes, 
beads, crosses and the like, made principally of mother-of- 
pearl and olive wood, and sold to the pilgrims, who annually 
resort to the Holy City to the number of 6,000 to 8,000. No 
mines are worked, although the escape of Jerusalem from 
the hands of “promoters of companies” is little short of 
miraculous; for it is known that sulphur, bitumen, and rock 
salt are found on the Shores of the Dead Sea, but security 
and capital are all wanting, and so long as these are absent 





gle, the calamity on the Sound would be the saddest history of 





numbers, mechanics and farmers from all parts of the mo 
narchy, were induced, by a trce transportation and specious 
promises, to settle in this region, and thus the Polish element 


a shipwreck we have ever met with. One experience we have 
gained in any case, and that is the absolute necessity of or- 
ganizing life boat services along this dangerous coast, as the 
surf ran so high as to prevent eny assisiance from being af- 





ceased to be the leading one, and the danger of a national 


forded by those who were within a stone’s throw of a hun- 


the probable wealth to be extracted from these regions will 
remain unavailable. The employment of the people is al- 
most wholly agricultural and pastoral. A German colony, 
inspired by religious convictions, and numbering about 200 
souls, has replaced the American colony at Joppa. A similar 
colony has settled at Caiffa, The carriage road between 
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Jaffa and Jerusalem remains unfinished, while the completed 
portions are not kept in proper repair. No coaches run on 
it, nor is there any likelihood of their doing so. The road 
to Jericho and the Jordan has been repaired at the cost of 
“a private lady.” The other roads of the district are of a 
wretched character. With these improved, more complete 
security established against the predatory Bedouin tribes in- 
habiting the outskirts of the district, and certain administra- 
tive reforms whereby encouragement would be given to bring 
under cultivation the vast and fertile plains now only partial- 
ly tilled, there can be no doubt that the country could sup- 
port a population many times larger than its present scanty 
and poverty-stricken inhabitants. 


A strange test of Sunday trading was recently made at 
Manchester, in England. A gang of desperate offenders were 
brought to answer for their crimes. Eight hairdressers stood 
at the bar of justice summoned thither for the contravention 
of an Act passed in the reign of Charles IL, setting forth 
“that no tradesman, artificer, workman, laborer, or other 
person whatsoever, shall do or exercise any worldly labor, 
business, or work of their ordinary callings upou the Lord’s 
Day, or any part thereof, works of necessity and charity only 
excepted,” and stating that any person so offending should 
be liable to a fine of five shitlings. Now there are 247 hair- 
dressers in Manchester who, with the exception of fifteen, 


- have bound themselves by a solemn vow not to ply the scis- 


sors or flourish the razor on Sunday. The eight miserable 
men who stood in the dock had, in defiance of the rules of 
this association, each shaved a customer on the Sabbath. It 
wonld be painful and unnecessary to enter into the details 
of the atrocity, suffice it to say that the first defendant, James 
Atkin, was actually seen by another hairdresser to shave a 
working man about ten o’clock on Sunday morning, the 11th 
ult. Atkin, to do him justice, seemed to fully realise the 
awful position in which he stood, and pleaded guilty to the 
charge, as indeed did the others; but one of them, Thomas 
Maley, in his bitterness remarked that he had shaved on 
Sunday morning for the last eleven years, and had never 
been aware that he had violated any law. If he had done 
so, he should like to know what it was. “An Act,” replied 
the magistrate, “ passed in the reign of Charles II.” “ Been 
dead and buried for generations,” rejoined Maley. It was 
explained by the magistrate that the deeds of good men sur- 
vive them, and that the Act did not expire with good King 
Charles of pious memory. Upon which Maley’s feelings 
found vent in a burst of eloquence. He thought it wasa 
very great hardship that tobacconists and others should be 
allowed to keep their shops open on Sunday, while hair- 
dressers were compelled to close. He had a class of customers 
to deal with who would only be shaved on Sunday morning. 
Some were employed in the market from Saturday to Svn- 
day morning almost, and were compelled to go to Liverpool 
for the Monday’s cattle market by a train leaving Manchester 
on Sunday night. Then, he added, there were “religious 
parties,” who went to church or chapel as clean as they could 
possibly go; and he thought it was his duty as a Christian 
man to send them to church decent and clean. This appeal, 
however touching, was all in vain; the eight offending bar- 
bers were fined 6. each. 


A letter in the Russian Invalid gives an account of some 
entirely new exercises recently introduced at the camp of 
Grodno, which must, at least, help to confer an appearance 
of reality on the manceuvres they are made to accompany. 
On the 29th of July, when the new exercise was gone through 
for the first time, the ambulance men of the 26th and 28th 
divisions of infantry were assembled, and an infantry regi- 
ment sent out in front of them in order of battle. In each 
of the companies a number of men carried tickets setting 
forth the nature and gravity of wounds they were supposed 
to have received or to be about to receive ; and thus, with a 
fair average proportion of its men doomed beforehand, the 
regiment went into action. While the doctors and ambulance 
men remained behind, grouped round an immense Geneva 
flag, a long line of skirmishers engaged the enemy. Then 
those who where destined to fall fell, and where they fell 
remained, After atime the regiment did what it probably 
would not do in presence of an actual enemy: it formed 
column and made an attack with the bayonet. The “ robust 
invalids” were now left in rear of the actual combatants, and 
the ambulance men advanced to do their duty. They found 
the field “ covered with wounded.” But each addressed him- 
self to one particular patient, taking him up gently, and seek- 
ing to discover (by means of the printed ticket) the precise 
character of his wound. The first necessary succor was 
administered—at least in form, and the wounded men were 
undressed, placed on litters, and carried to the ambulance. 
The doctors in the meanwhile questioned the ambulance men 
as to what they would do in certain cases, and received, it is 
said, perfectly satisfactory replies. Some slight wounds were 
dressed on the spot, and only those men were placed on the 
litters who were unable to walk tothe rear. The “ wounded” 
are said to have entered with intelligence and with a certain 
dramatic talent into the spirit of the instructions given to 
them. There was a general objection to accept tickets denot- 
ing that the bearer was “ wounded in the back,” the argument 
being that for a Russian soldier to get wounded in the back 
Was impossible. Those who were but “slightly woundec.” 
gave what assistance they could to the surgeons occupied in 
attending to their injuries; while the “ dangerously wounded” 
remained motionless on the ground. One man who had 
come to the conclusion that his wound was so severe as to be 


beyond the reach of art thought himself justified in dying on 
the spot. The ambulance men turned him over, and, finding 
he gave no sign of life, held a consultation over him, and 
ended by calling an officer. The officer asked the man what 
was the matter with him, but could get no sort of answer. 
Then the doctor came and threw water in his face, but quite 
without effect. At last, a signal was sounded signifying that 
the manceuvres were at an end, upon which the deceased 
man sprang up, and, upon being interrogated as to his silence, 
explained that he had only acted as it seemed to him the 
severity of his wound required him to do. 


The Hamburg Correspondent says that while the war of 
1870 surprised Germany in an almost entirely unprepared 
state as regards the defence of her coasts, the works which 
have since been commenced have been so effectually carried 
out that already the mouths of the Elbe, Weser, and Jahde 
may be regarded as thoroughly protected against any attack 
from the sea. An attack from the land is regarded by 
military men as impossible. The network of coast railways 
has been laid down in accordance with the strategical plans, 
and only two branch lines—that from Lehe to Stade and that 
from Stade to Cuxhaven—are required to complete it. The 
other defensive works will be finished in two years at most, 
and may be got ready even by next year if necessary. But 
it seems that the German Government is not satisfied with 
erecting such works at the mouths of the above rivers; it 
also wishes to take up an offensive position in the North 
Sea, by enlarging the fortifications on the islands of Wange- 
rooge and Neuwerk. “When this is done,” proceeds the 
Correspondent, “Germany will be able to prevent even the 
greatest naval power from operating in the North Sea except 
with forces quite out of proportion to the occasion, as a fleet 
sent against the German coast would at any given moment 
be threatened with an unexpected attack in flank from the 
German navy, which would be concentrated in the practically 
impregnable port of Wilhelmshaven. A similar, or rather 
a more formidable naval position would be created in the 
Baltic by the completion of the harbor works in the island of 
Rugen and at Alsen, while the formation of the canal between 
the North Sea and the Baltic, which will connect these two 
positions, would create a complete system of naval defence 
fur Germany such as is not possessed by any other European 
State. . . . The completion of these harbor and defence 
works would cost at least sixty millions, and indeed there is 
no occasion to begin the news harbors in the Baltic just yet. 
But the formation of the canal between the North Sea and 
the Baltic has already been delayed for seven years, which is 
the more inexplicable that there are scarcely any enginecring 
difficulties connected with the work, and that the cost, which 
is estimated at about forty millions, cannot in the present 
financial position of Germany be worth considering jn view 
of the immense advantages which the canal would secure 
both to the German navy and to the interests of German 
trade.” 


Lieuteuant-Governor Keate, in a despatch to Lord 
Kimberley dated the 8th of March last, which has just been 
printed, on the affairs at Natal, remarks that it has become 
a question of considerable interest, and one in the reply to 
which the colony is very deeply concerned, what is to be the 
effect upon its fortunes for good or for evil of the discovery 
of the diamond fields on the Vaal River? This discovery 
has drawn a numerous poy ulation to a tract of country which 
in itself offers no inducement either of soil or climate to 
settlers. The migration from the Cape Provinces, from 
Natal, and from the Orange Free State and Transvaal terri 
tories, has been followed by one which seems likely to be of 
larger dimensions from England, Australia, and elsewhere. 
It was at first feared that, as in the case of the over-vaunted 
discoveries of gold in 1869, there would be a rapid reflux of 
the stream of immigration, but as yet no signs have been 
exhibited of the success obtained being on the wane. The 
area of search is extending, the quantity of the gems found is 
ever on the increase, and the quality, if anything, is 
improving. It is difficult to state the value of the diamonds 
exported through the colony, so many having been carried 
away undeclared by passengers by the homeward steamers. 
The records of the Durban Custom House only give £9,615 
as the total value of the gems exported in 1870, but for the 
first ten months of 1871 the return stands at £32,056. 


The Bombay Gazette of the 22nd ult., after enlarging on 
the English coal dearth, says: England's difficulty in this 
matter is India’s opportunity. If weare to believe geologists, 
there are vast accumulations of coal and iron in the Central 
Provinces and the Nizam’s territory which might be worked 
to advantage if machinery for the purpose were brought out 
and proper means of transport for the minerals provided. 
What more propitious time than the present could there be 
for pushing on, with the utmost energy, the necessary expe- 
riments to ascertain whether India can become independent 
of otaer countries for the supply of coal and iron? Nothing 
could help to enrich the country half so much as the plenti- 
ful production within its own limits of the minerals which 
forn the groundwork of the material civilization of this 
age ; and, if it can he proved that machinery may, with the 
help of Indian coal, be constructed in Bombay at a less cost 
than it may be brought out from England, we shall witness 
an industrial revolution in India of which it is impossible to 
over-estimate the magnitude. Prices have already risen fully 
50 per cent. at home; and no one can tell how much higher 
they may go. Now is the time, therefore, for the Indian 











Government and for private capitalists to spend money 


freely in solving the great problem which, hitherto, they 
have only tried to deal with timidly and at intervals. Let it 
be at last understood that to India coal is worth for the mo- 
ment as much as cotton. It would be a great and useful 
object gained if only coal enough could be produced to supply 
all the Indian railways, and so relieve the taxpayers of the 
burden of making good any deficiency in the return of rail- 
way capital invested in India. But might not Indian coal also 
be used instead of English on board the fleets of steamers 
that now frequent our ports? It has been seriously alleged 
that, so small is now the margin of profit on canal steamers, 
the raising of the toll from 10f. a registered ton to 107. for 
each ton of carrying capacity will alone be sufficient to divert 
much of the Eastern trade from the Suez Canal to the old 
route round the Cape. But this tendency must be greatly 
aggravated by the alarmirg increase in the cost of coal; and, 
unless the supply of this mineral can be largely augmented, 
it seems doubtful if the canal will not ere long be abandoned 
by commerce, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Introduction to the Study of Biology. By H. Alleyne 
Nicholson. New York: D. Appleton and Co. The object 
of the author has been to present in a concise and readily 
available form some of the fundamental principles underlying 
the sciences of Zoology and Botany; to furnish, in fact, a 
practical intrcduction to the study of the vast field which is 
comprehended in the term Biology. In furtherance of this 
end, the simplest possible terms have been chosen, and, so far 
as was practicable, technicalities have been sedulously 
avoided. On problems which are yet unsolved, and knotty 
questions upon which scientific men still entertain a variety 
of opinions, the author commits himself to neither side, but 
is careful to give a fair presentation of the whole evidence, 
leaving the student free to form his own judgment in regard 
to the questions at issue. On two of the most complicated 
issues which have divided the scientific world, namely, spon- 
taneous generation, and the origin of species, the author is 
especially full and exhaustive. He gives a complete resume 
of the facts and arguments, without, however, expressing any 
individual conviction of his own, in either case. The work 
is reassuringly small, and will be found exceedingly readable 
even by those who are quite accustomed to researches in this 
direction. Its clear style, excellent arrangement, and concise- 
ness, as well as its remarkable freedom from the technicalities 
which invariably aftright the uninitiated,—all these considera- 
tions will tend to give the work a wide circulation. The 
presentation of the book is excellent, and the numerous 
wood-cuts add much to its value and instructiveness. 


The White Rose. By G. J. Whyte Melville. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. It is impossible to deny that this 
author possesses literary talents of a high order. We do not 
always admire or applaud the manner in which he sees fit to 
exercise his powers, but we recognize him as a novelist of 
far more than ordinary ability. The work before us is a long 
and much involved story of love and intrigue. The plot is 
highly ingenious, and is managed with great skill; the 
characterization is somewhat unequal, but in several instances 
merits high praise. For the greater part of the story the 
scene is laid in England, and the most interesting passages 
relate to life in London. The theatrical scenes and person- 
ages are particularly good, and have more reai truth to nature 
than anything else in the book. “ Fanny Draper” is a sketch 
revealing a fine perception of character, and a wide range of 
dramatic power; upon the whole we think it is the best 
evidence of the author's ability which the work contains. 


Ethel Mildmay’s Follies. By the author of “ Petite’s Ro 
mance.” Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. This is one 
of the stories which it is exceedingly difficult to lay aside 
after one has fairly commenced it. The reader may go on 
under occcasional protests, but he will be likely to read it 
to the end. In some respects the book gives one a sense 
of disappointment, for it is impossible not to feel that the 
author is capable of better things. It is far better than 
the majority of novels of the same class, more entertaining 
and more true; but every now and then we come upon a 
touch of character, or a felicity of description so much 
better than the rest of the book, and so decidedly above 
the range of the class of works among which it must be 
placed, that we cannot but regret that the author did not 
always work in a manner commensurate with his abilities. 
It is the crying sin of many an able writer, that he at- 
tempts too much; many an author whose name stands on 
the title page of half a dozen tolerable novels, might have 
produced one really excellent and admirable work, had he 
been content to sacrifice quantity to quality, and to devote 
the time which he spent upon his six stories to the pro- 
duction of one. The character of the heroine and of 
“ Arthur O’Niel” are exceedingly interesting, and are marked 
in a high degree by that tact and insight which “ o’ersteps 
not the modesty of nature.” But perhaps the best indica 
tion of the author's capacity is to be found in the descriptive 
passages, particularly in those relating to “ Mount Druid,” 
and “ Castle Garoagh ;’ here the author is seen at his best, 
and his success is deserving of cordial praise. The plot is 
highly interesting, although the ginger element is rather 
hotter than pleases our palate; this, however, will be no 
detriment to the story, in the eyes of most novel readers. 
We commend it as a very readable and attractive story, and 











we only wish that the author would give us another work 
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of higher excellence, such as we are confident he is capable 
of producing. 

Mrs. Beeton's Every-day Cookery and Housekeeping Book. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. So far as we are able to! 
judge, this seems to be a very able and comprehensive work. 
It contains over fifteen hundred recipes, together with much 
sage counsel on the subject of housekeeping. 

Although proverbial for its fickleness, Fashion’s dictates 
in a few instances resemble those of the Medes and Persians. 
The first requisites in a young lady’s education is a clear 
and graceful handwriting and a fluent command of language. 
There are endless varieties of writing among the fair sex, but 
among the most charming must be mentioned “The Angu- 
lar,” a complete course of which has been issued by George 
R. Lockwood in this city. We think it both easy and at- 
tractive and recommend it to the attention of those interested 
in the subject. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. Motley will soon have ready for publication the first 
instalment of his History of the Thirty Years’ War. He has, 
we believe, been of late the guest of Prince Bismarck. 

The long-promised volume by Mr. Drury Fortnum, on the 
Majolica in the South Kensington Museum, approaches com- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DERWENTWATER ESTATES. 
From the New York Times. 


Great interest has lately been excited in the North of Bee 
land by the sale of part of a property which has peculiarly 
sad historic interests connected with it. When the Der- 
wentwater estates were confiscated to the Crown in 1716, 
they were F sasew over to the maintenance of Greenwich 
Hospital. ently, the Lords of the Admiralty determined 
to sell a portion of this vast property, which is worth more 
than three hundred thousand dollars a year. The sale 
was eagerly watched by Northumbrians, and great satis- 
faction was displayed at the property falling into the hands 
of eminent residents in their county. On the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1716, James Radcliffe, third Earl of Derwentwater, 
was executed for treason on Tower Hill. Every eftort to 
save him had been made, but the King, no doubt, considered 
tlat he was too important a person to be pardoned. He was 
a gallant, courteous young man, who up to the time of the 
mad rising had lived the life of the best type of English 
noblemen at his seat, Dilstone Castle, in Northumberland. 
For miles around that abode the land had long belonged to his 
ancestors, and such was the respect and affection felt for the 
family that the death of its chief inspired the dgepest sorrow. 
On the night preceding the execution, it chanced that a par- 
ticularly brilliant aurora borealis appeared, which was 
brightly reflected in the water of the moat around Dilstone 
Castle. The superstitious peasantry connecting this pheno- 





letion. The delay has been purely departmental, the MS. 
beving been completed more than eighteen months since. 

M. de Cherrier, who long held a distinguished and honored 
place in French literature, has recently died, at the age of 
eighty-seven. He was the author of the“ Histoire de la Lutte 
des Papes et des Empereurs ;” but .he work which will con- 
tinue to give life to his name is the “ Histoire de Charles 
VUL, Roi de France.” 

Lord Houghton, in addition to presenting the “ Common- 
lace Book of James Boswell” to the Grampian Club for pub- 
ication, has undertaken to assist in editing the work. The 

volume may be expected to make its appearance in the spring 
of next year. 

Some people must entertain queer notions of what a news- 
paper really is, says the London City Press, and by what sort 
of persons it is conducted. Not long since a dealer in um- 
brellas offered to supply any journalist who would pnft his 
wares with umbrellas at wholesale price; and the other da 
we received half a column of closely-printed matter, and with 
it a circular, stating that if the slip were inserted, half a 
crown would be forwarded in return for a couple of copies 
of the number containing it. As yet we have not wanted the 
half-crown badly enough to earn it on these terms; but it is 
interesting to know that we can have it if we like. Mean- 
while the bait held out does not seem to have attracted the 
attention of any metropolitan journal. 

Sir E. Landseer’s pictures, “ The Font” and the “ Lion and 
the Lamb,” have been purchased by the Queen, Mr. Graves, 
of London, securing the copyright of “ The Font.” 


with the event uppermost in their minds, declared 
that the waters of the moat were turned into blood. To this 
hour the legend lingers in the secluded recesses of Northum- 
berland, and the aurora borealis is there still known as “ Lord 
Derwentwater’s Lights.” Nothing, perhaps, could more for- 
cibly prove the remarkable hold that this family has on the 
sentiment of the people of their county than the extra- 
ordinary support given two years ago to a crazy adventuress, 
who, dubbing herself Countess of Derwentwater, claimed 
the estates, and served notice on the “tenants to pay thei 
rents to her. A formidable tody of persons vehemently es- 
poused her cause, and on more than one occasion a serious 
emeute between her faction and the authorities was threat- 
ened on the occasion of her actually entering upon the oc- 
cupation of the property. 


THE DECADENCE OF JENKINSISM. 
From the Evening Post. 


It is extremely difficult to give a precise definition of what 
we mean by the term “ Jenkinsism,” although every one is 
well acquainted with the article, It might be called finical 
news-gathering, in which the news was told, not as news, 
but asa means of ministering to some one’s vanity. You 
might say it was minute Paul Pryism, where Paul was in- 
vited to the banquet board and then expected to tell all the 
world what the great people wore and what they said, of the 
manner in which Miss A. toyed with her soup, and the way 
in which Miss B. ate her fish, of the blushes which mantled 
the virgin cheeks of Miss C. when her neighbor, “ who dis- 





Mr. Millais’s pra portrait-picture, “ Hearts are Trumps,” 
will very shortly — its destined position in Mr. Arm- 
strong’s dining-room. Of the other portraits by Mr. Millais, 
which appeared in this year’s Academy, that of Sir James 
Paget is to be placed in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and that 
of the Marquis of Westminster is to be engraved by Mr. 
Berlow. 

A new novel, entitled “The Woman with a Secret,” by 
Miss Alice King, author of “ Queen of Herself,” and numer- 
ous other stories, will be shortly published. 

In a forthcoming work, entitled “ The ‘ Romance’ of Pea- 
sant Life in the West of England,” Mr. Francis George 
Heath will show some of the lights as well as shades of the 
life in question. 

The Liverpool Town Council are arranging for another 
fine art exhibition this year, in their Free Public Library 
building. It will open this month. 

Mr. Madox-Brown has just completed portraits of Prof. 
an and Mrs. Fawcett. The professor is in his academi- 
cal robes, 


The seat left vacant in the Academie Francaise by the 
death of Father Gratry is already being actively competed 
for. The candidate who seems to be designated in advance 
by public opinion is M. Philarete Chasles, the well-known 
litterateur and librarian of the “ Bibliotheque Mazarin.” 


A considerable number of sculptures, etc., mostly of the 
architectonic sort, have been delivered at the British Tuseum, 
being 7 tke results of Mr. Wood’s arduous, ably-cun- 
ducted, and fortunate researches on the site of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, the discovery of which is undoubtedly due 
to his tact, patience, and discernment. His energy has since 
been successfully employed in bringing to light these frag- 
ments, which are of unusual interest in their kind. The most 
important of the works in question is the larger part of a 
huge frustum of white marble, a portion of one of the re- 
markable columns in front of the Temple. Rather more 
than a third of the original surface of this drum has been ut- 
terly wrecked ; the remainder shows, in high but rather flat 
relief, a group of figures, about the size of, or rather larger 
than life, the subject of which is at present obscure. Mer- 
cury is recognizable by the petasus and caduceus; a seated 
figure, which may be Pluto, and that of a grand female, pro- 
bably Proserpine, form the part on our right of the group. 
A young male figure, with wings like those commonly ap- 
propriated to angels, and across whose body a sword is slung 
at the hip, by means of a sort of baldric, is on our extreme 
left. The feet of the figures rest on an advanced moulding 
at the bottom of the drum ; thus the shaft appears to have 
been banded. The style of the sculpture is academically ex- 
cellent, but far, very far below that of the finest period: the 
treatment of parts of the naked bodies and thighs, in respect 
to their surfaces, is very good; but the feet and legs are gene- 
rally very bad indeed. The surface of the sculptures is much 
injured, but not so that the style and execution they exhibit 
may not be completely studied. This fragment is placed 
where the so-called “ Lion of Cnidus” has so long stood. 
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Facts For THE Lapres. — Mrs. E. K. Barmatym, La 
Sueur, Min., has tried many machines and found none to 
compare with her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch, which 
she has used seven years without repairs, earning about $20 
a week, and enjoys perfect health. See the new Improve- 
meats and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.) 


tinguished himself in the late fratricidal war,” asked her if 
he might give her some more of the fruit, and kindred dis- 
gusting details. In short, it was snobbism run mad about 
very Vulgar people. 

It must be confessed, however, that Jenkins did his 
drudgery with an air. He was a pretty youth, and wore his 
livery like a duke. He peeped in at drawing-rooms as 
though he owned the mansion ; he prattled about the guests 
as though they were so many pieces of calico which he was 
selling oft at auction; he noticed the tapestry and counted 
the hairs in my lady’s false braids ; he marked the equipages, 
and could tell you to a fraction how oy J times each car- 
riage wheel went round in a minute; he detected the num- 
ber of bank bills in each gentleman’s pocket-book, and mea- 
sured out his flattery in due proportion ; and he did all this 
in a cheerful, unconstrained and unconscious fashion, which 
was very diverting, in spite of its vulgarity. Jenkins, 
moreover, exhibited a discreet indifference as to the charac- 
ter of the fish that came into his net. He was always a true 
democrat, and gave us 


“ The news o’ princes, dukes and earls, 
Pimps, sharpers, bawds and opera girls,” 


in the same blithesome strains. Often, indeed, he went 
further than this, and recounted with extra particularity the 
appearance and manners of those whose reputations were 
not, in respect to cleanness, like the driven snow. Those 
who were notorious, he made more notorious, and he was 
not careful about the cause of their notoriety. 

Of course, in this indiscriminate research into private 
aftairs he sometimes fell foul of ladies and gentlemen from 
whom his inquisitiveness met with merited contumely, and 
from whose houses his graceful form was ejected with de- 
served violence. But as a rule he was a favorite among 
those upon whom, cannibal-like, he fed, and as they read his 
glowing periods they smiled complacently, and confessed 
that the pen was mightier than the sword. 

But Jenkins has fallen. All the summer through we have 
looked for his elegant letters in vain. Once or twice we 
flattered ourselves that we detected the familiar style in the 
verbose letters of ‘“ Eli Perkins;” but a closer examination 
undeceived us. The airy humor, the ceful manner and 
the unconsciousness of Jenkins were all lacking, and we were 
forced to the conclusion that Jenkinsism was no longer in 
the market. 

There are several reasons for this gracious taking-oft. The 
public has been interested all summer in more important 
affairs. The trial of the corrupt judges of this city, an ex- 
citing political canvass for the Presidency and kindred mat- 
ters have fixed the public attention. 

But what has been more influential, our watering-place 
society has changed in character within the year. Jenkins 
finds no Jim Fisk or Helmbold to furnish food for his sto- 
mach and his pen now. People of notoriety have not been 
in ioe odor this summer, and it has been discovered here 
and there that a decent reputation is of more value than 
abundant shekels. Those who love to make a display and to 
be talked about have accordingly simulated modesty, and 
poor Jenkins has been denied even the crumbs from under 
the tables of his former patrons. 

In addition to all this, Mr. and Mrs. Shoddy and all the 
little Shoddies have gone to Europe. Whether this was be- 
cause the samé expenditure of money would make a greater 
show there than here, or because it was the modish thing to 
do, we do net attempt to decide. The fact remains that 
many of the new rich have sought a forei; 
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ducats. The result has been that the prey has slipped from 
Jenkins’s clutch, and the poor fellow has died of starvation. 

We hope that no one will weep at his death. He was a 
low, vulgar creature, a parasite and a pest. It is to be re- 
membered, however, that the doctrine of the resurrection is 
not yet out of date, and he may come to life, although we 
sincerely hope that our merely fashionable people have out- 
grown his inane babbling, and that they will not call a 
physician. 
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THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 
From the N. Y. Shipping List. 


The Island of Cuba—the Queen of the Antilles—has an 
area of about forty-five thousand square miles, or more than 
twenty millions of acres of land, which in point of fertility 
may be said :o be unsurpassed. The Island is more than six 
hundred miles long, and thirty-five miles broad at its widest 
part, the configuration of its 1ifteen hundred miles giving it 
excellent facilities of water transportation. According to the 
latest authentic statistics, scarcely fifteen per cent. of the soil 
has been reduced to cultivation, yet the value of the annual 
agricultural products, including live stock, has been set down 
in round numbers at $140,000, The lands under cultiva- 
tion have been valued at $322,131,776, the cattle estates at 
$58,422,740, the real estate of the cities at $170,400,823, and 
the capital invested in trade and commerce at $773,846,469. 
The value of the exports from Cuba in 1868 amounted to 
$86,122,777, of which the United States received to the value 
of $36,115,279, and in return exported to Cuba products the 
amount of $18,288,553. About twenty-eight per cent. of the 
Island on the Eastern half, is devoted to cattle growing, al- 
though it is said to embrace much of the best soil for cane 
growing, which is the leading industry. The cane is rarely 
planted more ee gee | than once in seven years, more often 
once in ten years, while many plantations have been known 
to yield profitably after having been planted thirty or forty 
years. The climate is so favorable that the cane may be cut 
and converted into sugar at leisure, being richer in saccharine 
matter the later it is cut. The new crop grows up after the 
refuse of the old is removed, and the only labor required is 
in cutting, grinding and boiling. In former times consider- 
able attention was paid to the culture of coffee in the island, 
but from some cause the Spanish government discriminated 
against it, and the crop is not now of much importance, 
though under a different system it might be made a leading 
industry. Thirty-seven per cent. of the island is covered 
with virgin forests including choice cabinet woods, and dye 
wo.ds, though much of the timber is suitable for shipbuild- 
ing. A great part of the land thus covered is pronounced 
of the best quality, suitable for sugar and coffee, while the 
remaining area is more or less valuable for grazing and other 
en. the undeveloped mineral wealth alone being of no 
ittle importance. The annual revenue Spain has been de- 
riving from Cuba bas been estimated at $37,000,000, of which 
from six to ten millions has gone to the mother country, the 
rest to the swarm of Spanish officials to whom the island has 
been a rich placer. The insurrection in the island, which 
commenced in 1868, has cost Spain, according to an official 
statement, the loss of 35,000 men and $70,000, in treasure. 
Whatever may be the result of the struggle, there can be 
little doubt that Cuba must be subject to the influence of the 
great changes, agp mpcnee and social, of our present 
mutable era. The existing moral sense of the masses of man- 
kind protests against all systems of slavery. The institution 
in the United States and Russia has been swept out of exist- 
ence ; in Brazil it is prelding to the progressive idea, while 
the close observer of events must be convinced that in Cuba 
it will speedily have to be abandoned as a concession to pub- 
lic opinion. Such a change would inevitably enhance the 
value of the island many fold. 


THE BELFAST RIOTS. 


The London Times says: Wkat is the occasion for all this 
fury, ruin, and bloodshed? Properly speaking, nothing at all. 
Belfast is, indeed, a city of two camps. ‘The Protestants 
dwell in one quarter and the Roman Catkolics in another, and 
their lines are as clearly defined as the German and French 
frontiers. When war has broken out, as in this instance, an 
edict of expulsion ts passed against the Protestants in the 
Catholic district, or against the Catholics in the Protestant 
camp, and the enemies arp warned to remove on pain of 
hazarding their property, if not their lives. But nothing had 
actually been done, or for that matter, could be done, by one 
side to the injury of the other. Up to last Thursday the two 
were living and working side by side, making their profit out 
of the same trades, enjoying the protection of the same laws. 
If a Protestant injured a Roman Catholic, or a Catholic a 
Protestant, justice would be done between the two with un- 
doubted impartiality. There was no Parliamentary or muni- 
cipal contest in ; there was nothing to fight for, 
nothing to win or lose. There was not even the excuse of 
resisting an illegal demonstration. The Legislature thought 
the other day it would try the experiment of allowing each 
party to relieve its suppressed emotions by unrestricted 
demonstration. The Protestants, it was thought, might shout 
“God save the Queen” and “No Surrender” one day, until 
their loyalty was satisfied or exhausted; and the Roman 
Catholics might flaunt disloyal emblems and sing Fenian songs 
the next day until they, too, had let off their steam. But it 
proves that neither party is contented with license for itself 
unless it can refuse it to the other, and the Protestants are the 
more intolerant of the two. They had their procession on the 
famous 12th, and the Apprentice Boys of Derry were capable 
of “™ “> the corresponding right of the Catholics on the 
15th. But at Belfast the hostility of the two factions is too 
intense to be suppressed by anything short of force. The 
Roman Catholics showed themselves in procession, their old 
foes at once attacked them, and the battle became general. 
There is thus nothing whatever to account for this outburst of 
civil war except the chronic smoldering hatred of the two 
factions. Each is always ready and eager to spring at the 
other's throat, and any excuse is welcome. What we see 
revealed in these riots 1s not any exceptional excitement, but 
the permanent and ordinary condition of Irish society wherever 
Catholics and Protestants encounter each other on anything 
like equal terms. Self-interest, the prosperity of their com- 
munity, political objects, all go for nothing. The dominant 
passion in the breast of Irishmen of all factions is hatred of 
all others, and delight in coming to blows with them. These 
are the people whom we are invited to soothe by “‘legislation 
according to Irish ideas,” by surrendering their destinies into 
their own hands, and only interfering so far as to buy up their 
railways for them, or lend them any other small sums of 
money their local wisdom may think would profit them. Irish 
ideas are, unfortunately, composed of two directly contradic- 
tory conveptions. One idea is that all Roman Catholics should 
i ; the other, that all Protestants should betake 
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themselves to the Protestant parts of the Empire, and leave astray, or they would not think of sucha thing for a moment. | countrymen into convulsions of hilarity. It is even probable 
the Catholic peasant, farmer, and landlord alone with their | A good many people of this class are particularly testy in the | that directors of tottering companies have closely studied 


priests. The idea that the two factions should live together earlier part of the day, and comparatively placable in the | 
in at least political peace is purely English, and is totally | latter. 


beyond Irish apprehension. Our statesmen have been per- | 
plexing themselves for at least a hundred years with the | 
problem of establishing political harmony in Ireland. In old} 
days we, too, had tried the Irish plan of extirpating an obnox- 

ious faction. We gave it a sufficiently severe trial, and we 
found it impracticable. At last we fairly recognized the 
necessity of Protestants and Roman Catholics living together, 

and we set ourselves in earnest to render such common life 
peaceable. Gradually we have placed the two parties on a 
perfect equality, and we have endeavored to remove from the 
Government and Constitution everything that could recall old 
divisions. But we no sooner abrogate a restrictive law than 
the old animosty bursts out again as fiercely as ever. What is 
the lesson to be drawn? By no means that the equal legisla- 
tion we have lately pursued is a mistake. Unless by means of 
it we put ourselves right between the two parties, we can 
never act with impartial fairness toward each. But we may be 
usefully warned against the temptation of perpetually invent- 
ing new legislative remedies, When one concession has 
failed we try another, and are always in search of the true and 
final Irish idea. But it is vain to expect different fruit so long 
as the tree remains the same. Having made up our minds 
what is really just and expedient for Ireland, we must be con- 
tent to stand by it, and be satisfied to uphold order and law 
while the people are growing out of their evil traditions. It 
needs the lapse of generations to eradicate such animosities as 
those of Belfast. ‘Time is our only safe ally ; and all we can 
do is to see that time is not lost by such mischievous revivals 
of the old malady as the present outbreak. They or any other 
riots should be put down at once, at all costs; but they will 
have done some service if they remind our statesmen that the 
one thing Ireland now needs is a strong hand, steadily and 
patiently applied.” 


— -—>—___— 
BAD-TEMPERED PEOPLE. 


The state of the stomach, we are told, has a great deal to 
do with the temper, the natural result being that, when a 
man’s liver is out of order, his temper is in the same condi- 
tion. This may be true enough, but we question very much 
whether the liver is answerable for all the sins which are 
laid at its door. We know many very bad-tempered people 
wko, to our knowledge, have never been really bilious in the 
whole course of their lives. Of course, it may be alleged 
that if the liver is all right, something else is all wrong—the 
nerves, or the heart, or the lungs, or the teeth are driving 
omy suflerers almost to distraction. This, also may be correct. 

ut it must be admitted that there are many pleasant beings 
who never complain of being afflicted by any special com- 
plaint, whose existence, for all that, is one of chronic ill- 
humor, who snap and snarl when they are spoken to, and 
sulk when left to themselves. A good many of these“ gentle 
creatures” will, in intervals of comparative good humor, tell 
you to your face that they are bad-tempered, that they 
always have been, and that they always will be. They may 
support the information by declaring that their fathers and 
great-grandfathers were similarly afflicted, though not, per- 
haps, to the same extent. They apparently glory in the 
admission of their weakness, evidently considering that an 
out-and-out bad temper is a possession of which a man has 
some reason to be extremely proud. They do not appear to 
recognise the fact that bad temper is a positive vice, and that 
they have, or ought to have, any control over it. They 
regard it rather in the light of disease, which, like fever, 
must be allowed to run its course unchecked. Naturally, it is 
not pleasant to have much to do with these people ; indeed, 
it is questionable whether it is possible for many to hold 
close and long-continued intercourse with them. Generally, 
such intercourse is brought to a conclusion by a terrible row, 
in which the sufferers from bad temper display their infirmi- 
ties in a thorough fashion. They say things not compatible 
with the laws and usages of polite society, and do that which 
is certainly the reverse of proper. Timid beings are almost 
frightened to death, and, to abate the furies, are ready to 
swallow the leek to any extent. The furies, probably, feel 
some slight twinges of compunction after their temper has 
cooled, and, perhaps, half apologize, by laying the blame 
upon their passionateness. The injured ones, longing for 
peace, perhaps, accept the explanation, but they never for- 
get, and ever afterwards are cold, and distant, and watchful, 
and suspicious. These bad-tempered people are ever on the 
look-out for insults. When they are servants, their proud 
spirits chafe at being told to do their duty by their employers. 
They kick at authority, and cannot brook reproof. They are 
constantly on the look-out for things at which to take offence. 
If they hold subordinate positions, they come to loggerheads 
with the manager, head clerk, or foreman, as the case may 
be. When they occupy positions of authority themselves, 
they play the part of tyrants. They get into a furious rage 
at trifles, decline to allow a hapless culprit to exonerate him- 
self by rendering explanations, and‘inflict Draconian punish- 
ments. Naturally, they are pretty generally detested, but, 
while they are detested, they are feared, which, it may be 
said, is not the case with another class of bad-tempered 
people, 

This class is more sulky than passionate. There seems to 
lie within them a smouldering mine of irritation, which is 
bubbling forth night and day—that is, of course, when they 
are awake. If they are asked an ordinary question, much 
asperity is evident in the tones of their reply. Asa rule, 
they are angry at nothing in particular, and with no one in 
particular—they are, simply, in a continual confoundedly bad 
temper; they do not know why, and no one else can account 
for it except upon the supposition that it is natural to the 
animal. Their faces have ever a soured and wrinkled appear- 
ance, the natural result of long-continued scowling and frown- 
ing. They are pleasant people to live with, if yon area Mark 
Tapley, and want to show how you can be jolly under the 
most trying circumstances. You will not be able to do any- 
thing to please the afflicted ones. They snarl at breakfast, 
dinner, and tea, there being always something which is dis- 
tasteful to them. They growl at you; and, do what you will, 
you are quite unable to please them. They terrify the ser- 
vants, who, in despair, give warning. They scold their 
children, who betake themselves off whenever they imagine 
they can do so with safety. They testily lecture their wives, 
and unfavorably criticize the domestic management. In 
short, they make themselves universally disagreeable, com- 
pletely destroying their own peace of mind, and do a great 
deal towards making other people miserable. But, though 
they are always in a bad temper, and ever snapping and 
snarling, they avoid downright quarrels. They may go to 
the verge of one, but no further will they proceed. Nor 
will they ever admit that they are, or have been, ina bad 
temper, Other people’s jmaginations must haye led them 


This idiosynerasy is studied by people who know 
what they are about. Such always make application for 
favors during the latter period, as well as do what business 
they can then. Like almost everything, this chronic bad 
temper is a luxury which can only be indulged in by the com- 
paratively well-to-do. Poor men, though they may have the 
inclination to do so, cannot afford to snarl at almost every- 
body with whom they are brought in contact. They know 
that by so doing they would be taking the bread and butter 
out of their own mouths, and this is a consideration which 
controls, to a great extent, even the most irritable. Acting 
upon the principle, however, that there is within them a cer- 
tain amount of snappishness which must be expended, such 
people visit an extra quantity upon those who come within 
their clutches, and from whom they have nothing to fear. 
Probably, a certain kind of morbid pleasure is derived from 
indulgence in ill-temper. People, by acting a3 we have in- 
dicated, secure a certain amount of outward show and defer- 
ence; for, somehow orf other, most persons would almost as 
soon be struck as snarled at, and so they do all they can to 
avoid such treatment. Really, however, we fail to see why 
bad-tempered men and women should receive such tender 
consideration. Their bad temper is nothing more or less than 
an abominable vice, and those who indulge in it are supremely 
selfish. Their troubles are no more to them than are troubles 
to other people, so there is no reason why they should be so 
splenetic. Righteous anger is justifiable, but chronic ill- 
humor is a failing for which there can be nothing but the 
bitterest condemnation.— Liberal Review. 

See 


THE MAN WHO LOVES HIS JOKE. 


The man who loves his joke ought to be a wit. Wits are 
dangerous; they are human wasps. The joker’s thrusts 
should be as pointless as a lath’s, his shots as harmless as 
those of a stage snowball. When he speaks his hearers 
should be perfectly at ease, and not feel a single moment’s 
anxiety as to what may be coming next. Wits are sparing of 
their words and only place them out at good interest ; the 
joker is lavish of ‘his, he bestows them as gratuitously and 
abundantly as a public fountain. Sometimes it will happen 
that a joker’s sallies will miss fire six or seven times running. 
In these cases he never betrays the mortification which the 
sensitive wit evinces when an epigram Of his has passed un- 
perceived. Far from it; if nobody else laughs he laughs 
alone as heartily as seven or eight together, after which he 
plunges out into more jokes and goes on until by hook or by 
crook his hearers laugh with him. Another particular in 
which the joker differs from the wit is this: the wit may be 
a terrible adversary, but he is not a stumbling-block. He 
does not force himself upon one, and may always be avoided 
with a moderate amount of discretion ; but it is just the op- 
posite with the joker. Glad as one may be to meet him at 
the club fireside on an afternoon when it rains and there is 
nothing new in the papers, one is not always delighted to 
come across him elsewhere. And yet, whether one likes it 
or not, his society must be borne with. By nature he is irre- 
pressible and crops up everywhere. It is no use trying to 
snub him, for if he sees you are annoyed he treats it as a joke, 
and chuckles good humoredly. If bar the door to him 
he puts in his cheery face at the window ; if you frown, he 
rails; if you sulk, he banters. The idea that he is making 
you lose time or patience or money does not seem to occur to 
him, and if it did he would only look upon it as another 
joke and laugh as pleasantly as ever. 

It should be noticed that the man who loves his joke is 
generally much liked by his children and_his servants, but 
not always worshipped by his wife. Women have no 
great taste for joking. They have a word essentially femi- 
nine to describe the individual over-given to the practice ; 
they call him aggravating, and frequently suffer inconceiv- 
able irritation in his presence. Women like to be courted, 
to be admired, to be talked with gaily, but respectfully 
and gallantly ; all of which things it is mostly beyond the 
power of the joker to do. Women are also fond of sym- 
pathy. They have always little troubles of their own to 
which it pleases them to see a man listen with interest 
and apparent compassion. Emotion, real or feigned, will 
put a man deep in a woman’s good graces; courteous and 

indly deference will woo her better than a handsome 
face and subtle wit. But, on the other hand, the inveterate 
facetiousness of the man who loves his joke will throw a 
woman into dumb furies which men, who are content to treat 
an eternal joker as a mere bore, can hardly realize. Nothin, 
so exasperates a wife as to see her husband make light o 
those small domestic miseries over which women fret be- 
vause they have nothing else to occupy their time with ; and 
men addicted to joking are always doing this. If something 

oes wrong in the house, if a brace of grouse pny d 

isappear, if a crystal dish be carelessly broken, if the foot- 
man stays out an hour behind his time, they can seldom 
resist the temptation of being funny ; and the more lament- 
able the incident from the uxorial point of view, so much 
the more lively will be their jesting. If Balzac had ever 
sketched the man who loves his joke, he would have 
pointed out with his diabolical spirit of induction how 
men who act thus gradually estrange their wives. Women 
will not be laughed out of their whims nor accept — asa 
substitute for the sympathy and attention they feel to be 
their due. 

However, if often blessed with a wife who looks unadmir- 
ingly upon his drolleries, and wonders in private what people 
can find to laugh at in them, the joker has consolations of all 
sorts outside his home, for he is generally an immense 
favorite with the public. Wein England like to have about 
us the “men that are fat, sleek-headed men, and such as 
sleep o’ nights.” A portly, well-do-to joker is sure to make 
his way with us; we commit our trust to him more gladly 
than to another, we pass lightly over his faults, and if, per- 
chance, his taste for joking lead him to mismanage our 
affairs a little, we still prefer their being mismanaged by him 
to their being well managed by the wiser man who would do 
our business with a grievous countenance. Thus, the man 
who loves his joke forms part of all our public meetings, not 
excepting those of shareholders, and nothing is so refreshing 
as to see him get up and coax into good humor an audience 
giving tokens of sulkiness. Sometimes, to be sure, the 
audiences have reason to be sulky; but this is no matter. 
The serenity of the joker isimperturbable ; he takes his stand 
upon the platform with a complacency which nothing can 
shake, and there must be something altogether wrong if in a 
few moments he cannot stir up the laughter, renewed laugh- 
ter, and roars of laughter which are such godsends to tired 
reporters. Here it may be remarked cursorily how exceed- 














ingly little it requires to throw intelligent assemblies of our 


this fact, for it is usually to the man who loves his joke that 
4 committed the duty of declaring the dividends of 74¢d. per 
share. 

But it is not enough for us to see our favorite joker stand 
up in a public place and banter us agreeably about the money 
we have lost. We —_ love to see him hold one of those 
posts he ow | and emolument where the least of his funny 
saying is couched upon paper, to be transmitted to posterity. 
The judge who loves his joke and the magistrate who loves 
his joke are both types we venerate and cherish. Who has 
not taken up his journal and dwelt with emotion on the 
report of the trial where the judge has kept his hearers in 
fits during a whole summer's day by a succession of irresisti- 
ble pleasantries? And the magistrate who loves his joke ? 
Is there —— comparable to the scene in a police-court 
when the cheerful stipendiary has got out of bed the right 
side and comes down brisk and fresh to his day’s work! 
There is in attendance a man who has been bitten by his 
neighbor's dog and wants to see the quadruped dealt with 
according to law. It is areal treat then to watch the face of 
the magistrate as he throws out the well-relished joke, “ And 
what can I do for you? Do you want me to bite the dog?” 
At this the clerk of the court becomes epileptic and holds his 
sides, the public shake with mirth, the policemen scream and. 
have to cling to each other to keep themselves from falling, 
The only person who does not show himself becomingly 
delighted is the man who has been bitten.—Pall Mall Gasetie, 


——$_—_—_—— 
POLISH CUSTOMS. 


_A Polish funeral strikes an English eye as being a very 
disorderly affair. In England, all is done “decently and in 
order ;’ the coffin with its flowing pall, the mourners walk- 
ing “with solemn step and slow” behind the corpse. In 
Poland, on the contrary, the bare coffin is placed on an open 
hearse, on each side of which walk the undertaker’s men, 
dressed in a long black coat bordered with white cord (the 
sign of mourning), and hats of an indescribable shape; neither 
round nor — neither straight nor crooked, wnigue of 
their kind. The funeral possession—I speak of a Catholic 
funeral—is opened by a boy bearing a large crucifix; he is 
followed ~~ > priest or priests; then such male friends as 
choose to bear tapers; then the hearse, followed by the 
female mourners and a miscellaneous crowd, pushing and 
jostling, praying or quarrelling, according to their disposition, 
all rushing and striving to be nearest the body. Arrived at 
the grave (the corpse is rarely taken to a church), the office 
for the dead is said or sung, and then the nearest relative 
present throws the first handful of mould on the coffin, say- 
ing: “ May the earth rest lightly on thee.” It will easily be 
imagined, that when performed solemnly and reverently, this 
action is profoundly touching. That the first earth which 
falls on the coffin of a parent should be placed there by the 
trembling hand of the son, and with that earth should fall 
the tear of filial grief, is a custom so full of real feeling, that 
we could wish it were adopted by ourselves. But alas! no 
sooner had this first handful been thrown in, than the crowd 
push forward, each scratching up a handful of earth and 
throwing it pell-mell into the grave. The scene is too dis- 
gusting to describe. The last time I assisted at a funeral, I 
saw men, women, and children, beggars by the sccre, all push- 
ing and screaming around the open grave. The grave-digger, 
tired of waiting until these had done jostling and fighting, at 
last jumped into the grave, and stamped down with his feet 
the superincumbent earth. This curious mixture of rever- 
ence and disorder is not confined to funeral solemnities. To 
spit on the churck floor, or to dispense with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief during mass, is a usual habit, not only with the poor 
peasants, but with — who ought to know better. Yet, 
in spite of this, nothing strikes a stranger’s eye more forcibly 
than “ the exterior devotion of the Poles.” It is an every- 
day occurrence, and especially during Lent, to see women 
lying flat on their faces in the middle of the church with 
their arms stretched out so as to form a cross, during the 
whole service, a long sermon included. Of course people are 
obliged to step over them to reach their places. The exceed- 
ing indelicacy of such a germs * requires no comment ; 
but to those who inquire why the Polish peasantry of this 
nineteenth century are still as ignorant, as superstitious, as 
credulous as those of the sixteenth, it affords a clue to the 
answer. The peasants are not allowed to have any sejf- 
respect ; they still consider themselves as beings inferior to 
their masters, and in consequence, not permitted to aspire to 
a higher degree of civilisation. All their relations with 
their employers tend to foster this sad state of things. Their 
cottages are holes such as no English farmer would permit a 
laborer to inhabit. Their bed is straw, sometimes stuffed into 
a piece of sacking, but more often spread on the bare earth. 
The tables and stools are of the rudest description ; and as to 
household comfort, it is unknown. It will hardly be credited 
but it is a fact, that many of the peasants prefer this state of 
piggery (pardon the word, reader; it is the only right one), 
because it is an exact contrast to the condition of the German 
peasant. Once let a Pole imagine that anything sensible or 
practicable is German, and he will refuse to use it. As a case 
in point, I ne state that the German children have light and 
yet capacious knapsacks strapped to their shoulders in which 
they carry their books, copy-books, etc., to school. I once 
ventured to suggest to a Polish lady the utility and comfort 
of this knapsack. The child holds himself straight, his 
hands are free, in case of rain, to carry his umbrella, and his 
books are — many a tumble into the mud or snow. 
Never shall I forget the air of disdain with which she said: 
“ My son is not a German!” A few minutes afterwards, 
“my son” passed through the room with his books and slate 
tucked under his arm. Before he reached the hall-door, twa 
very distinct cracks told the fate of the slate, and back came 
the boy for a piece of string to tie the whole together. It is 
patriotic not to use a knapsack. 

We should omit one most important and universal custom, 
if we did not say a word about begging. If you pass along 
the high-road during harvest, or at any other season when the 
laborers are employed in the fields, the instant they perceive 
you are a stranger, they snatch up a little hay or corn, or even 
a green bough, and lay it in the middle of the road, a few 
paces from your horse’s feet, at the same time repeating an 
Ave Maria as fast and as loud as possible. If you give them 
anything, they will kiss your feet or the hem of your dress 
in the most servile manner, invoking numberless blessings on 
your head. If you refuse, they will call you a German, but, 
as a rule, the peasantry @o not swear on these occasions. 

The dress of the peasant-women in that part of Poland 
known as Prussian Poland is not picturesque. How to attain 
an immense circumference of petticoat, seems to be their 
prevailing desire. No crinoline, even when in the height of 
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the dezen thick wadded petticoats which these women pile 
one upon another in winter. In the summer months, they 
wear only one, but that is wadded so thickly as to stand 
alone. e may add that nature’s wadding does not fail 
them, as they are short, and often fat, but in general very 
retty, hav:ng open and engaging countenances, with laugh- 
ing eyes and good teeth. Having succeeded in making her- 
self as round as a butter-tub, a Polish-Prussian peasant pro- 
ceeds to cover her head with a white cap—not a mob-cap nor 
a night-cap, something between. Round this cap she passes 
a broad and many-colored ribbon, which is tied in a formida- 
ble bow at the back of her head. A radiant silk handker- 
chief encircles her shoulders, and is fastened in front with a 
brooch—often cf gold. A large cross or crucifix is always a 
conspicuous ornament, and is an heirloom from which, save 
under the pressure of the greatest poverty, they do not part. 
During the summer months, they wear an immense bonnet, 
perfectly destitute of any trimming or lining, and resembling 
in form those patronised by the Antwerp market-women. 
This bonnet is taken oft when its wearer enters a church, and 
is placed on the floor or bench beside her. The bodies of 
their short but extensive dresses are invariably make tight, 
but the sleeves are what the dressmakers call gigot de mouton. 
And very fine legs of mutton they are! ‘The costume is 
‘completed by a large apron, sometimes of white muslin, 
shoes, and stockings. These latter appear only on Sundays 
—for eight months in the year they go barefoot. The fore- 
oing remarks do not apply to the men of the country. 
They are not 30 good-looking as the women. Their eyes are 
large, deep-set, and have a sad, melancholy look ; the cheek- 
bones high, the face long and thin. Their hair and mous- 
taches are worn long, the latter in particular. Their dress in 
summer is a suit of blue cloth, the coat very long, almost 
touching the ea with ample skirts, which are gathered 
at tlre waist like a woman’s gown. The trousers are stuffed 
into great black boots. We may remark that the priests, even 
the canons and the bishop, wear top-boots. The peasants’ 
hats resemble those worn by the French abbes. As a sign of 
mourning, they have white instead of blue or black piping- 
cord round the edges of the sleeves and collars of their coats. 
The upper classes wear the same, and the ladies have a band 
of white round the skirts (about half-way up) of their black 
dresses. For three months after his marriage, a bridegroom 
wears a bunch of flowers in his hat.—Chambers’s Journal. 


—_ a 
THEATRICAL ILLUSIONS. 


The itlusions of the stage were greatly enhanced by 
Garrick’s Alsatian scene-painter, Philip James de Louther- 
bourg, a man of genius in his way, and an eminent innovator 
and reformer in the matter of theatrical decoration. Before 
his time the scenes had been merely strained “ flats” of 
canvas, extending the whole breadth and height of the stage. 
He was the first to introduce set scenes and what are techni- 
cally called “ raking pieces.” He invented transparent scenes, 
with representations of moonlight, rising and setiing suns, 
fires, voleanves, &c., and contrived effects of color by means 
of silk screens of various hues placed before the foot and side 
lights. He was the first to represent a mist by suspending a 
gauze between the scene anc the spectator. For two seasons 
he held a dioramic exhibition of his own, called the 
Eidophusikon, at the Patagonian Theatre in Exeter Change, 
and afterwards at a house in Panton-square. The special 
attraction of the entertainment was a storm at sea, with the 
wreck of the Halsewell, East Indiaman. No pains were 
spared to picture the tempest and its most striking effects. 
The clouds were movable, painted upon a canvas of vast size, 
and rising diagonally by means of a winding machine. The 
artist excelled in his treatment of clouds, and, by regulating 
the action of his windlass, he could direct their movements, 
now permitting them to rise slowly from the horizon and 
sail obliquely across the heavens, and now driving them 
swiftly along according to their supposed density and the 
power ascribed tothe wind. The lightning quivered through 
transparent places in the sky. The waves, carved in soft 


wrights—for sufficient reasons, we no longer Gesignate them 
poets—“ put in practice to fill the minds of an audience with 
terror." The terror may not be quite of the old kind, but 
still it does well enough.— AU the Year Round. 


—_>_— 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION OF 1873. 


The following are the main conditions upon which this 
Exhibition will be conducted :—The programme and regula- 
tions issued by the imperial Austrian Commission furnish full 
information as to the principles upon which the Imperial 
Government propose to conduct the Exhibition of 1878, and 
an atten ive perusal of the same is recommended to all those 
who desire to co-operate in securing a fair representation of 
British industry en that occasion. ‘The relative duties of the 
Royal Commission of British and Colonial Exhibitors, and of 
the Austrian Commission, as set forth in the appointment of 
the Royal Commissioners, and in the Austrian general regu- 
lations, are as follows:—The Royal Commission is appointed 
to represent the British and colonial exhibitors, to advise as 
to the best mode of procuring and forwarding their objects 
and products to the Exhibition, and to report on the same. 
The Royal Commission having no public funds at their dis- 
posal, exhibitors will have to defray all expenses, including 
rental of space, transport of goods, and all other charges not 
provided for by the Imperial Austrian Commission. The 
Austrian Commission will communicate with exhibitors from 
foreign countries solely through the Commission appointed 
by each country for that purpose. The Exhibition will open 
in Vienna on the 1st of May, and close on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1873. Lists of the exhibitors, with detailed plan of space 
required, must be sent in to the chief manager at Vienna 
before the 1st of January, 1873. No liability on the part of 
the exhibitors for ceilings, boarded floors, or the laying out 
of the gardens ; the erst of these will be defrayed by the Im- 
perial Commission. The motive power for machinery will 
be supplied gratis. The Austrian regulations state that the 
price to be charged to each foreign country for the entire 
area of space demanded will be—in the Industrial Palace at 
the rate of 10 florins, equal to £1, per square meter (a square 
meter contains about 1044 square feet), and in the machinery 
hall at the rate of 4 florins, equal to 8s., per square meter. 
In the other parts of the Exhibition and grounds the rent 
per square meter will be—in the courtyards of the Indus- 
trial Palace, 8s.; indhe park, open air, 2s., in spaces covered 
at the expense of exhibitor, 6s. Exhibitors of fine arts are 
exempted from any charges for space. Arrangements are 
to be made by the Austrian Commission for the reduction 
of the transport charges in Austria and Hungary; other 
Commissions are invited to try to effect the came in their 
several countries. Goods for exhibition to be considered as 
bonded and exempt from Customs duties. Exhibitors or 
their agents are responsible for the packing, forwarding, 
receiving, and unpacking of their goods, both for the opening 
and close of the Exhibition, and the owner, agent, or con- 
signce must be present. The removal of objects after the 
Exhibition must be completed before the 31st of December, 
1873. The objects will be submitted to the judgment of an 
international jury. Special regulations will be issued for the 
fine arts, machinery, and the temporary exhibitions. The 
usual prohibitions and limitations respecting the exhibition 
of explosive substances are notified. Objects for exhibition 
will be received at Vienna from the 1st of February until 
the 15th of April, 1873. Special regulations will be pub- 
lished respecting constructions and very large objects; also 
for those requiring foundations. All preparations for the 
exhibition of such objects must be completed by the 15th of 
February, 1873. The chief manager reserves to himself the 
right to dispose of such places as shall not be properly oc- 
cupied on the 25th of April, 1873. The objects exhibited 
will be protected against piracy of inventious or designs. 
Reproductions, photographs, ete., will only be allowed with 
the joint consent of the exhibitor and the chief manager. 
Insurances against fire, etc., when considered necessary by 
the exhibitor, to be eftected by him at his own expense. Ex- 





wood from models made in clay, colored with great skill, and 
highly varnished to reflect the lightning, rose and fell with 
irregular action, flinging the foam now here, now there, 
diminisbing§in size, and dimming in color, as they receded 
from the spectator. “De Loutherbourg’s genius,” we are 
informed, “ was as prolific in imitations of nature to astonish 
the ear as to charm the sight. He introduced a new art—the 
picturesque of sound.” ‘That is to say, he imitated the noise 
of thunder by shaking one of the lower corners of a large, 
thin sheet of copper suspended by a chain; the distant firing 
of signals of dist ess from the doomed vessel he counterfeited 
by suddenly striking a large tambourine with a sponge affixed 
to a whalebone spring, the reverberations of the sponge pro- 
ducing a peculiar echo as from cloud to cloud dying away in 
the distance. The rushing, washing sound of the waves was 
simulated by turning round an octagonal pasteboard box, 
fitted with shelves, and containing small shells, peas, and 
shot; while two discs of tightly-strained silk, suddenly 
pressed together, produced a hollow whistling sound in 
imitation of loud and fitful gusts of wind. Cylinders, loosely 
charged with seed and small shot, lifted now at one end, now 
at the other, so as to allow the contents to fall in a pattering 
stream, effectually reproduced the noise of hail and rain. 
The moon was formed by circular aperture cut in a tin box 
containing & powerful argand lamp, which was placed at the 
back of the scene, and brought near or removed from the 
canvas as the luminary was supposed to be shining brightly 








or to be obscured by clouds. These contrivances of Mr. De 


Loutherbourg may now, perhaps, be deemed to be of rather a; 


commonplace deseription—they have figured so frequently, 
and in such amplified and amended forms upon the modern 
stage; but they were calculated to impress the painter's 
patrons very considerably ; they were then distinctly innova- 
tions due to his curiously inventive genius, and the result of 
much labor and heedful ingenuity. If the theatrical enter- 
tainments of the present time manifest little progress in 
histrionic art, there has been, at any rate, marked advance in 
the matter of scenic illusions and mechanical eflects. The 
thunder of our modern stage storms may no more proceed 
from mustard-bowls, or from “ troughs of wood with stops in 
them,” but it is, at any rate, sufficiently formidable and up- 
roarious, sometimes exciting, indeed, the anxiety of the 
audience, lest it should crush through the roof of the theatre, 
and visit them bodily in the pil; while for our magnesium or 
lime-light flashes of lightning, they are beyond anything that 
“spirit of right Nantz brandy” could effect in the way of 
Jambent flames, have a vividness that equals reality, and, 
moreover, leave behind them a pungent and sulphurous odor 
that may be described as even supernaturally noxious. The 
stage storm still bursts upon the drama from time to time ; 
the theatre is still visited in due course by its rainy and tem- 
‘ pestuous season ; and thunder and lightning are, as much as 
in Addison’s time, among the favorite devices of our play- 


hibitors and their agents will reccive tickets entitling them 
to free admission to the Exhibition. 


—_—_—__—_—_ 
“RALLIE-PAPIER.” 


While English cavalry officers have been inventing polo, 
those of France are trying to regenerate themselves by means 
of equestrian paper-chases which they call “ rallie-papier.” 
This is nota revival of anything established of yore—it is 
something altogether new ; and there can be no doubt that if 
it be permanently substituted for “ perroquet” (vulgo: ab- 
sinthe drinking) as a national sport, the consequences may 
be all that a patriot can wish. 

We may begin by saying that the French cavalry officer is 
by no means a bad rider. He has the school of Saumur, 
which teaches to sit valiantly ; and if he have a propensity to 
pull his nag’s mouth and make him curvet when there are 
ladies to look on, this must be ascribed to that gallant desire 
‘o please the other sex, which is the charming basis of the 
native character. On the other hand, one should rather de- 
cline pronouncing an opinion on French horses. Taken to- 
gether, an assemblage of French hacks exhibit an amount of 
screw-power not often seen in a like collection in any other 
land. “ But, then,” say the British horse-dealers who import 
steeds, having already finished an honorable career in Rot- 
ten-row, “ what can you expect in a country where gentle- 
men think £40 an outside price for a good saddle-horse ?” 
Frenchmen take so gushingly to any novel amusement that 
there is nothing strange in the fact of the first “ meets” for 
“ rallie-papier” having been crowded. You meet on the 
plain of Satory dressed as you please. But as one should 
contrive to do what others do, it is as well to come in cords, 
a bottle-green coat and a velvet jockey-cap. There are two 
hornsmen who toot merrily while the cavalcade is assem- 








bling. Ladies canter up, and among them not a few Ameri- 
cans who have been attracted by the assurance that, like 
Leech’s sportsman, they wili have “ nothing but prime turn- 
pike roads all the way.” In the mids! of the concourse 
towers a cavalier, who is the cynosure of all eyes, and who is 
mounted on a brute seventeen hands high with legs like 
flails. This is the “hare.” He is a rider, a warrior, and a 


lady-killer of distinction. The Prussians, it seems, had a! 


taste of his quality in that cuirassier charge at Reichshofen, 
| doings in their hunting-fields. For the present he is engaged 
in adjusting a capacious bag filled with paper cuttings to 
either side of his saddle-bows. Then a brother horseman 
_ to his left shoulder a white satin rosette, which is to be 
ike the fox’s brush, the prize of the first in at the “ death.” 
A watch is consulted; the “ hare” is to have ten minutes’ 
start. He lifts his hat, waves a graceful adieu with his hand, 
and away he goes, his giant roan kicking up the Satory turf 
with her big hoofs, and the two bags flapping on both sides 





of him like wings. Then the vivandieres of a dragoon and 
a hussar regiment circulate among the horses in their dash- 
ing uniforms and offer cognac: and kirsch to keep the damp 
out. Damp is indeed a complimentary term, for it is driz- 
zling, and there is a fine soaking mist rising over Satory 
Plain. But never mind that. The hornsmen have recom- 
menced to toot with frenzy; the ten minutes are up; and 
forty male Nimrods with about a dozen ladies thunder off to- 
wards the nearest high road, as above-mentioned, and charge 
down it at full gallop, the mud flying above their heads in 
showers end constellating their clothes with myriads of 
clayey specks. Clatter and splash go the hoofs! A village 
is passed, the cottagers trooping to their doors amazed at the 
goodly sight and waving their head-cresses. The American 
ladies laugh and like it; the one or two French ladies are 
not over-pleased at the plighi of their habits ; the Frenchmen 
spur away as if the eyes of their country were upon them, 
and three or four have cigars in their mouths to show that 
their nerves are quite under control. The “ scent” lies straight 
as a line. If the warrior hare had been carrying the mail 
bags he could not have gone straighter. “ But steady! here 
is a herd of cows. Disagreeable episode! What shall one 

o?—rein in. Never. It is the cows must yield. They 
ause, consider the cavalcade, turn tail, and bolt. Happily 
they have the good sense to branch off up the first by-road, 
so that one avoids the unpleasantness which might have oc- 
curred had one overtaken them and been obliged to charge 
in their midst. The cow-boy is heard shrieking imprecations 
from a distance when the “ field” has flashed by his aston- 
ished vision like a whirlwind. Then comes a mile of clear 
road ; then a pony-chaise, which looks at first as if it meant 
to behave like the cows, but thinks better of it, and draws up 
under the hedgerow, where its occupants go through five 
minutes of rather sensational emotions. Then comes a 
check. Yes, the scent fails and everybody pantingly pulls 
up, each horse being be-mudded to the girths and each rider’s 
face flushed with excitement at the chase. But can it be— 
can it indeed be—that Captain Jules (the hare) has passed 
through that open farm-yard gate, dashed through the yard 
beyond it, and set his horse at the haw-haw which parts the 
said yard from a beet-root field? Yes, such is the truth; 
a heap of paper slips within the gate bears evidence to the 
fact. Adventurous Jules! nothing can be too bold for that 
fearless rider! Eleven of the horsemen and three ladies 
scamper through the yard and breast the haw-haw ; twenty- 
nine of the horsemen and the remaining ladies know of a 
way round and take it. When the two parties have joined 
again a couple of the haw-haw championsare missing. The 
hardy Colonel Achilles has had a roll in the ditch ; the valor- 
ous Lieutenant Hector, who is mounted on a dog-cart horse 
which has never been asked to do any jumping before, has 
been backed by that pusillanimous animal into the horse- 
pond. But there are the perils of the chase. Where no 
danger is, lurks no glory! On ride the trusty hunters over 
the beet-roots and into the road again. The American ladies 
begin to think a battle must be like this; the French ladies 
ask themselves whether the mud upon toeir skirts will much 
detract from their general appearance when luncheon time 
comes ; the gentlemen with the cigars in their mouths have 
long ceased to draw any smoke, but keep the extinct weed 
between their teeth nevertheless, to prove that they fear 
nothing. Thus the minutes and the blue kilometre posts tly 
by in company ; the horses continue to reek, and the riders to 
» Ann more crimson, until, glorious conclusion! the headlong 
Jules is seen at two hundred yards off. He has taken a blind 
road, and has to retrace his steps. He cannot escape, daunt- 
less though he be and spur as he will; and he does spur des- 
perately. Here the pace becomes fast and furious—vertigin- 
ous, as the riders themselves put it. There is no quarter 
given, boot heels are plied with frenzy, whips whistle And 
fall with sounding thwacks, peasant reapers lean on their 
scythes to admire and shout. Then this is whatoccurs. The 
swift-horsed Major Ajax outstrips the rest of the field, and, 
calling upon his steed with vibrating voice, pursues the hare 
like Olympic vengeance, nears him, bumps him, gets abreast 
of him, and finally snatches in triumph the rosette from his 
shoulder, and reins in, holding high his prize and bawling 
“Victoie!” The vext thing to do is to offer this trophy 
chivalrously to pretty Miss Somebody, of Baltimore, U.S., 
and the next to seek for the nearest presentable inn, and there 
to drink in burgundy to the next meeting. _ Vive Rallie-Pa- 
pier.—Pall Mali Gazette. 


——~>—_—_— 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


In one of our popular geograp is a picture labelled 
‘*Fremont's Peak.” The mountain thereon represented is 
exactly the shape of a long lead pencil set up on its blunt ex- 
tremity. On its sharpened point stands the Pathfinder in a fit 
of enthusiasm which causes him to balance himself on the end 
of his toes. Under these trying circumstances he apparently 
experiences a perfect rush of patriotism, which he expresses 
by waving wildly an American flag of dimensions far exceeding 
those of the newly-discovered mountain. A few thousand feet 
below him, on an utterly impossible rock, stand his admiring 
followers, evidently cheering their brave leader with an enthu- 
giasm very creditable to their Christian characters, when it is 
considered that he has apparently led them to a position wholly 
untenable by anything but an eagle or an eider-duck. 
Whether any sane grown person ever accepted this remarka- 
ble picture as true to life I cannot say; but it may be safely 
affirmed that such representations, stamped with all the force 
of a passionate interest upon the impressible mind of a child, 
are likely to affect his idea of a mountain as long as he lives. 
With this preamble I proceed to make a confession which 
will probably lead any right-minded reader to throw down this 
paper with disgust. I was dreadfully, unmitigatedly, almost 


mortally disappointed at the first sight of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 


a 


a: 














and the English have more than once paled with envy at his | 


With my ideas grounded firmly though unconsciously on the 
lead-pencil picture, Fitz-Hugh Ludlow’s reflection of his own 
lovely imagination on the mountains had only added charms to 
the ideal structure, while Bayard Taylor's travel-balanced con- 
clusions seemed cold and poor beside the cloud-clapped 
wonders I expected to see. Especially the ‘‘ first sight” was 
| confidently expected to take away our breath; ‘* to subdue us 
| to tears ;"” to make us dizzy with delight—in short, to leave us 
| in a gasping state generally. 

Now this is precisely what the first sight did not do at all. 
To be sure, we had missed the crowning sensation of the 
traveller who crosses the plains by our train—that of getting 

| his first impressions of the monsters at 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when he is waked up with a special view to the proper 
sensation. Our bitter disappointment in this and other 
respects led us to observe, savagely, that probably the un- 
accustomed sight of sunrise, combined with a bombastic self- 
congratulation as to the virtue exercised in getting up so early 
for any purpose whatever, had much to do with such emotions. 
With these we could not be deceived, for the heavy thunder- 
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storm through which we had ploughed our nervous way all | 
night still dropped its fringes over hill and valley when we} 
entered Denver, and took away all distinctness from the dark 
range of hills, then first discernible by our anxious eyes. 

So we plashed our way up to the hotel in an over-crowded 
omnibus, feeling rather dismal and almost forgetting our cher- 
jshed romance in an amazed observation of our fellow-passen- 
gers. Some of these looked to our eastern eyes like fit com- 
panions for old Fagin and the Artful Dodger. A low-browed 
brutal-looking fellow opposite, bristling with revolvers and 
knife sheathes, was Sykes, while the tawdry simple-faced 
female creature with one eye bound up, who vainly endeavored 
to attract his kind attention by touching his hand furtively 
now and then—that was Nancy of course. The associations 
were rather wixed, to be sure, for there in one corner dozed 
the identical Californian whom Bret Harte is so fond of, with 
his trowsers tucked into his boots, his unkempt beard falling 
far below his waist—and his shiny beaver hat stuck just 
euough on one side to wark the peculiar taste in dress affected 
by such hybrid members of society, whose diamond shirt- 
studs and heavy gold rings find queer companionship with long 
black nails and exceedingly dirty linen. 

On the step swayed a Chinaman, in company with a negro 
hotel-runner, whose incessant volubility combined with his 
sense of immense personal dignity to make him extremely 
amusing to the passengers. ‘* Ladies and gemplemen, it am 
a matter ob universal consciousness dat de American am de 
best hotel in de territory for clean beds, clean dishes, and 
clean folks. No bugs seen dar! No, sah! Mr. Montgomery, 
what you say, sah? (This tothe driver.) De Hatten House 
superior? no,sah! Dis nigger has de honor to represent de 
American House, and (placing his hand on his heart) I stake 
wy reputation on it.” At this point he is, fortunately for us, 
adroitly knocked off the steps by another runner, who ad- 
vances the claims of another hotel, and has not time to finish 
his oration before we both go to the —— House, where we 
enjoy all the privileges of a second-rate country tavern at the 
East, for the modest sum of four dollars a day. 

Scarcely are we shown to our rooms when the question re- 
curs, “ Where are the Rocky Mountains?” No lead pencil 
fifteen thousand feet high has as yet met our eyes! All day, 
between the agonies of ‘‘ straightening up” after the journey, 
we make excursions to the parlor, whose windows, we are 
told, look towards the West, and we gaze out at a range of 
hills, with white lines near the top, which, to our uneducated 
eyes, look about like the Catskills from the Hudson River, or 
the Adirondacks from Vermont. ‘‘ But where are the peaks ?” 
We call the chambermaid and propound the question. ‘* Is it 
Long's and Pike's as they talk about here mum? Well, I 
don’t azackly know ; it’s some of them over there where you're 


.” 


lookin’. 

We look at each other and at the long, low line of even 
curves opposite, and then—blank disappointment. Are those 
what we bave come eleven hundred miles to see? Are these 
dark shadows, with dull, white patches on the top, which we 
are told is snow, the only real prototypes of the giants we read 
about ? Did we work hard and endure the droning of A, B, 
in our ears for twice as long as usual every day last winter, and 
solace ourselves for burnt pictures and lost memories with 
leavenly visions of beauty and glory for this ? 

Good-bye, romance. Emotionally considered, the Rocky 
Mountains are a fuilure.—Corresp. Eve. Post. 


—_——__> —_—_—__ 


AN INLAND SEA THAT YIELDS NOT UP ITS DEAD. 


Some twelve or fourteen persons have been drowned in 
Lake Tahoe within the past ten years; none of the bodies 
have ever been recovered. Superstition, ever ready to weave 
a sentiment from nature’s laws, asserted that there was a 
doubtful mystery in the non-recovery of the drowned ; that, 
in fact, a monster bad its abode in this fresh-water sea, and 
that the bodies all passed into its capacious maw. The true 
explanation of this mystery never has been given. The 
non-appearance of the bodies is due to three causes. The 
first is, the great purity of the water and its consequent lack 
of buoyancy. Drowning is very easy in it for this reason, 
though I have not, while swimming in it, found any more 
than ordinary difficulty in sustaining myself. The second 
and main cause is due to the great coldness of the water. 
Even at this, the warmest season, the surface water is as cold 
us the drinker desires it to be, but it is warm there compared 
with its temperature at the depth of 100 or 200 feet. It is as 
cold there as the arctic heat of an iceberg. When a body 
sinks in the lake to the depth required it is frozen stiff. The 
process, of course, preserves it, so that the gas which origi- 
nates from decay in other water is prevented, and distension 
checked. The body is thus kept in a state of greater specific 
gravity than the water in which it is suspended, and thereby 
prevented from rising to the surface. The third cause lies in 
the great pressure of the pure water on arything which is 
sunk to a great depth in it. Corks placed on deep sea-nets 
are pressed down in a week to half their size; and one of 
the oldest residents of the lake expresses the belief that, by 
the time a man’s body has been suspended for a week at a 
depth of about 200 feet (it is not likely that it ever reaches 
the cavernous and almost fathomless bottom of the great 
Jake), the compression of the water has reduced its size to 
that of achild’s. Doubtless the idea of uncoffined suspension 
in such a “ world of water” is not a pleasant one to contem- 
plate; but to be pressed into a solid mass, and suspended in 
a liquid coffin of ice temperature, is quite as pleasant as 
— and mouldering in the ground.—San Francisco 

Dulletin. 


. —_—_+———_. 
AN AQUARIUM. 


Shell-fish are plentiful enough at the Brighton aquarium, 
and no cell seems to be considered complete without a certain 
number of oysters and crabs, who occupy the lowest position 
in submarine society, and both from their station and from the 
nature of their occupations may be looked upon as the 
plebeians of the sea. They cannot swim—which, in their 
ocean world, means that they cannot rise. Worse than that, 
they perform useful offices for their fellow fish, the crabs clear- 
ing up impurities, while the oysters absorb lime, Me:ntime 
fishes of the nobler, gentler kind, who would be ashamed to 
clear up impurities, and cannot absorb lime, float, dive, ascend 
and descend, exhibit themselves in the best light, and amuse 
themselves in every possible way. Between the aristocratic 
fish who pass their lives swimmingly and the democratic fish 


of weak digestion will, no doubt, take a malicious pleasure in 
reflecting that they cannot agree even with one another. The 
fights between the crabs are something terrible to witness— 
terrible, however, rather from the fury with which the fighting 
is carried on than from any perceptibly tragic results. Each 
combatant being ‘cased in armor, the blows, however well 
directed, fall harmless. But sometimes one crab tries to run 
another down—and when crab meets crab the tug of war is 
indeed fearful. 

The struggles between crab and oyster were not perfectly 
intelligible. One such contest, conducted on both sides with 
determination and of course in death-like silence, lasted last 
Saturday for at least two hours, It was going on when the 
Aquarium was officially opened, and it had not ceased when 
the aquarium was deserted for the dirner in the Pavilion. 
**Going on,” however, is scarcely the word ; for if it was pnz- 
zling to make out how the duel bad begun it was still more 
difficult to understand how it was being continued, and 
impossible to form any notion as to how it would terminate. 
Some thought the crab, catching the oyster with his mouth 
open, had thrust in one of his feelers with the view of scooping 
him out and devouring him. Others were confident that the 
oyster, lying as if in ambush for the crab, and pretending, as 
the crab passed, to be fast asleep, had suddenly opened upon 
him, seized him by the leg, and was now holding him as in a 
vice. Whether the crab was endeavouring to kick out the 
oyster, or the oyster striving to suck in the crab, was a pro- 
blem which it was not given to the unscientific mind to 
solve. Nor was it possible to say which of the two combatants 
was having the best of the fight. Each seemed perfectly 
passive ; and a gentleman who looked in on his way to Lewes 
races, while the fight was at its coldest, declared himself will- 
ing to lay even money against either.— Pull Mall Gazette. 
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DESERTED. 


Never a ripple upon the lake, 
Never a sound on the lea, 
Never a rustle amid the leaves, 
Nor a note from the bird on the tree. 


Never a stir mid the heather bloom, 
In its purple, shot with gold 

By the sunset; never a plaintive bleat 
From the tenants of yonder fold, 


Silence afar, around, anear, 
Silence—silence, and rest; 

Only a tumult of bitter woe, 
Stirred in mine own sad breast. 


Never a cloud in the rose-flecked sky, 
Never a glistening tear 

In the pure white folds of the lily-cup, 
Nor a mote in the sunlight clear. 


Why did he come, with his low, deep voice, 
With his manly sunburnt face, 

With his clear dark eye, and his tender smile, 
With his manhood’s supple grace ? 


Ah me, ah me! to the bird on the tree, 
Would I tell my old, old tale ; 

From hour to hour, would I sigh to the flower 
If but my grief would avail. 


Tis past, tis gone, that dream of a morn; 
I move as a thing apart, 
From the joys of summer, of life, of love. 
Cold winter is in my heart. 
—All the Year Round. 
---- -- -<>--- 
MARCO POLO’S RETURN HOME FROM THE DO- 
MINION OF THE GREAT MOGUL. 


Ramusio, Polo's earliest biographer, (1553,) tells the well- 
known story of three shabbily-dressed strangers, who inter- 
larded their Venetian with strange words, appearing in the 
city and claiming the Palazzo Poli. It was like a coming 
back from the dead, of which Teunyson says : 

“ The bard heir strides about their lands, 

And will not yield them fur a day.” 
They were scouted as impostors, and only after much ado did 
they prove that they were the real Polos. Once admitted into 
their mansion, they determined to set their identity beyond 
dispute. They gave a magnificent banquet to all the notables 
of Venice, appearing themselves in long robes of crimson 
satin. These, when hand-washing was over, they had cut up 
and divided among the servants, their own dress being now 
long robes of crimson damask. After the first course the 
damask was cut up, and replaced by crimson velvet ; and, with 
the dessert, the velvet was given away, and the three sat down 
in ordinary dinner dress. ‘then, when the servants bad gone, 
young Marco brought in the three old patched and weather- 
stained suits, and began to rip up the seams, and to pull out 
rubies, sapphires, diamonds and emeralds, so artfully stitched 
in that nobody would have suspected their being there. 
Before leaving Kublai’s Court they had turned their gold into 
jewels, for convenience of ——_ and, with such evidence 
before them, the company was fully convinced that the three 
were tke Polos, and no mistake; and straightway Maffeo was 
raised to high office, and young Polo (as we saw) was put in 
command of a State gallery. 

Marco Barbuto (1566) gives a different version of the old 
coat story: The wife of one of them—unfortunately for the 
story, neither had a wife just then—gave one coat away toa 
beggar; she d'd not like to see the dirty thing «bout. Nicolo 
married again durivg his son’s captivity, for fear the family 
should become extinct. Polo was naturally unwilling to lose 
nearly half a million ducats; so he took a wheel (like the 
prayer-wheels of the bonzes) and began turning it on the most 
crowded parts of the Rialto. Everybody came to look; but 
to all inquirers why he behaved in that way, he only replied, 
“* He'll come back if God pleases.” So he went on tor two or 
three days; at last in the crowd he spied his old coat on the 
back of one of those who came to stare at him. Of course be 
bought it back at once ; and from those jewels the family 
got the nickname of Ca’ Million, and the site of his house is 
called ‘* Corte del Millione.” 

No doubt he was nicknamed Mark Million; but Ramusio 
says the reason is that he was always dealing in such large 





who laborig nobly, pick up their insufficient unwhol food 
as best they can, and when they are neither feeding nor work 
ing quarrel und fight among themselves, may be placed the 
turtles who, now crawling at the bottom, now sailing about 
with the treedom and elegance of animated ironclads, may be 
compared to fat, well-to-do members of the middle class aiming 
at the habits of the class above them while preserving, to some 
extent, those of the class below them. 

It has been said that shell-fish are quarrelsome ; and persons 


, when speaking of the Khan—revenues fifteen mil- 
lions of gold; army at least a million, hearth tax paid on a 
million houses, in at least two of his cities, &c. The incre- 
dulity of the day soon cbristened him Mark Million; and in 
the Venetian masks, as we are told, Mark Million became a 
stock character, and told Munchansen-like stories, Indeed, a 
contemporary says that Polo's friends, anxious for his soul’s 
good, begged him, on his death-bed, to retract what passed 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


|. In a short time the musical and dramatic season will be 
jinaugurated with all splendor and effect, and already the 

novelties produced presage a wonderful success during the 
| approaching winter. 

Maretzek has issued his prospectus, announcing the pro- 
duction of several important novelties on a liberal scale, and 
| the executive officers of the Academy of Music have pro- 
| mised their efficient aid in the matter of scenic effects, which 
bod hitherto been sadly neglected in Italian opera in New 
| Lork, 

Max Strakosch, by matchless enterprise, has secured Mile. 
Carlotta. Patti and Signor Mario, who will appear as the 
| principal artists in a concert company on the 16th inst. They 
| will receive eflicient support from Mlle. Teresa Careno, an 
accomplished pianist, Monsieur Sauriet, the well-known 
violinist, and M. Del Ponte and Miss Carey as vocalists, The 
poe pee already invoked by this announcement is very great, 
and we predict a very successful result to Mr. Strakosch’s 
enterprise. 

At Wallack’s delightful theatre, the regular season will be 
inaugurated with the charming comedy of “ Pygmalion and 
| Galatea,” which achieved an almost unprecedented success in 

London. This well-known subject has been treated with so 
much skill, verve, and grace, by Mr. Gilbert, as to ensure it 
also an enduring success at this theatre, the more so, as the 
costumes ané scenic effects are of the most elaborate and 
costly description. 

At the Grand Opera House “ Le Roi Carotte,” will con- 
tinue to draw crowded houses for months to come. This 
Seerie-spectacle is now produced within reasonable limits, and 
the magnificent scenery and costumes excite great applause. 

On the retirement of Mr. J. W. Wallack from Booth’s 
Theatre, Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault will appear in a few 
of their principal parts. It is a long time since we have had 
the pleasure of seeing these artists in New York, and they 
will doubtless meet with an enthusiastic reception. 

The season has opened at the 5th Avenue Theatre with an 
original comedy entitled “ Diamonds,” from the pen of the 
author of “ Saratoga.” The company has been materially 
strengthened and there is every prospect of u very successful 
season. 

If there is a “Sphynx” in New York, it must be Mr. 
Fechter. The greatest curiosity is manifested on the ques- 
tion of the “ Lyceum” in 14th Street, but as yet nothing has 
transpired as regards the novelties to be produced at that 
theatre during the ensuing season. 

The Union Square Theatre will open with a new drama 
by Sardou, written expressly for Miss Ethel and the talented 
company engaged at this establishment. The manage- 
ment is entrusted to Mr. Palmer, who starts on his new 
career with all the confidence of a veteran. 

At the Olympic, melo-drama will hold the boards, until 
the appearance of Mile. Aimee in opera bouflo next month. 
This lady has eclipsed all her predecessors by her charming 
voice and histrionic powers, and she will always be welcome 
in New York. 

Thus, with the Variety Theatres and the Minstrels, the 
coming season promises to be the most brillant on record and 
certainly our managers deserve to reap the reward of the 
liberality and enterprise they show in the attractions they 
offer on such lavish scale. 











FACTS AND FANCIES 

The loss of the Metis will effect railway and steamship pro- 
perty very seriously, Already we hear that the railroads from 
the East are unable to bring the passengers clamorous to get 
to their homes in New York, and that for one train, probably 
a freight train, one bundred passengers were refused accommo- 
dation. Thus will railroads profit by this great misfortune, 
and the business of the steamers will suffer. It will not be 
assuring to the travellers by sea that the steamer Narragan- 
sett, of the Stonington line, narrowly escaped a collision with 
a schooner on the Sonnd on Saturday night. 

The marriage of Father Hyacinthe to Emilie Jane Merri- 
man, an American widow of thirty-nine, took pluce at the 
Marylebone Registry Office on the 3rd inst. The good father 
will now doubtless settle down to be a respectable bead of a 
family, if not a merry man. 

A fresh imbioglio. The Ex-Emperor of the French is sued 
by the publishers of Napoleon's ‘* Casar” for a breach of con- 
tract. 

The Democratic Convention at Lonisville, nominated by 
acclamation, Mr. Charles O’Conor for President of the United 
States. Mr. O’Conor however declines to be President, or 
even to run for the distinction. Mr. Francis Kiernan, of 
Utica, wants to be Governor of New York; he is not likely to 
get the nomination, and his backers threaten to expose the 
fact that Mr. K. does not get the nomination because he is a 
Roman Catholic. 

The death is announced of Andrew Carrigan, a wealthy and 
well-known Irishman of this City. Mr. Carrigan leaves an 
immense lauded estate in the upper part of the Island. 

Wall street was reluctant to accept as true the burning of 
the America. People suspected that the dispatch bad its in- 
ception in a wish to affect the stock market. We dread, 
however, that the community will have to believe that the 
America, the last built of the Pacific Mail boats, is burned, 
and that her hull is in twenty feet of water in the roadstead of 
Yokahama, ‘Ths vessel was valned in the last statement of the 
company at about a mullion of dollars, ‘Thus one twentieth of 
the company’s assets is wiped out of existence. How terribly 
uncertain is property afloat uninsured, ‘Thus far the stock of 
the company has not yielded much, the doubting ones keep- 
ing it up. 

A western college offers a prize for good manners, 

Acetate of soda is recommended as a preserver of meat. 

The latest addition to the family of worlds revolving between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter brings the number to 124, 

Mr. Gladstone has signified his intention of forwarding to 
the Loan Museum of the Dublin Exhibition an exqniritely 
designed silver salver of rare and elaborate workmanship. 
Some very important additions have recently been made to 
the Sculpture gallery, including two very atiractive ma‘ble 
groups just sent from Italy and a very beautiful figure from 
the studio of Mr J. H. Foley, R.A. 

A special dispatch to the Daily Telegraph states that the 
King of Abyssinia bas sent an ultimatum ordering the Eyyp- 
tians, who threaten to invade the country, to retire from 
Bogos. ‘The E syptiaus refused, and continued their advance, 
Several Abyssinian chieftains had already submitted to the in- 








credence.—British Quarterly Review. 
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The quantity of pins annually manufactured in the United 
States is said to amount to 2,250,000 packages. 

Some odd Chinese parasols made of dark colored paper are 
seen at the watering places. 

The farmers of Minnesota will have not less thau 20,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat to put in the market. 


At one of the schools in Cornwall, England, the inspector 
asked the children if they could quote any text of Scripture 
which forbade a man having two wives. One of the children 
sagely qnoted in reply the text, ‘‘No man can serve two 
masters,” 

The French prisoners of war in Germany brought the plague 
of measles and small-pox into the land, and scarcely a city has 
escaped the scourge in a virulent form. 

A project for the formation of a tunnel under the Straits of 
Gibraltar has been presented to the Spanish Minister of Agri- 
vulture. It is intended to run from Algesiras to Centa. 

A committee of the Paris Society of Civil Engineers has 
reported that theoretically, the combustion in a receiver filled 
with oxygen does not increase the illuminating power of a 
given volume of gas, but that practically it enables a burner to 
consume four times the quantity of gas that can be burned in 
air, and also developes the entire luminous capacity of the 
common gases. The increased beauty of the light—the only 
advantage, it is reported—is more than counterbalanced by 
the cost of the apparatus. 

A lady once consulted Dr. Johnson on the degree of turpi- 
tude to be attached to her son’s robbing an orchard. 
‘* Madame,” said Jobnson, “‘it all depends on the weight of 
the hoy. Iremember my schoolfellow, Davie Garrick—who 
was always a little fellow—robbing a dozen orchards with 
impunity; but the very first time 1 climbed up an apple tree 
—for I was always a heavy boy—the bough broke with me, 
end it was called a judg t. I that is why justice 
is represented with a pair of scales.” 

When Swift wrote about the Houynhhnms and a country 
peopled by horses, readers supposed he had indulged in a 
flight of fancy—but it seems he was only a prophet. The 
discovery of the horse country has been left to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which in its issue for the 17th ult., gives this amazing 
bit of information: ‘‘Some curious statistics as to the pro- 
duction of horses in Russia are given by the Military Statisti- 
cal Magazine of St. Petersburg. The total number of horses 
in the Empire is twenty millions, which is equivalent to 25 
per cent. of the population.” 

Defiant Definition—Barmaid: We never serve anybody 
who's Mad sufficient; you've taken too much already—— 
Thirsty Customer: You'll ‘xshcushe me, maram! I may ’ve 
‘ad too mush (hic), bu’ I ‘aven’t ‘ad enongh! 

Cutting it Short—For the sake of brevity let us in future 
speak of the ‘“‘claims” about which so much ink has been 
wasted, as the ‘‘ wrecked,” not as the ‘‘ indirect.” 

The Haut “'Ton”—Coals at Thirty-six shillings. 

When does an infant evince a taste for a literary life ?—When 
it takes kindly to its squills. 

A LITHOGRAPHIC EPIGRAM. 
A sermon in stones we have recently had, 
Of which an epitome giving, 
You may say premier Stone was uncommon Glad, 
To learn t’other Stone was still Living. 

Growing Panes—Cucumber frames. 

Fee Simple—A fee to a quack. 

Men often criticise girls’ figures; but when a girl has a few 
thousands of her own, they generally think the figure about 
ri 





rr 


t. 

A Liberty of the Press—Squeezing a pretty girl in a crowd. 
What is the difference between a reed in the water, and the 
attack of an infuriated cow ?—One is a bul-rush, and the other 
a cow-rush. 

Geographical—What nation is unable to double one of its 
vowels ?—The Cingalese (single E’s.)\—Why are they like an 
unopened bottle of port ?—Because they've got a ‘‘seal-on’’ 
(** Ceylon”). 

Why do long-winded parsons live longer than others ?”— 
Because they “‘ di-late.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





A tch from Canterbury, on Tuesday, reported that fire 
had broken out over the altar in the eastern end of the mag- 
nificent cathedral in that town. The fire originated fr@m the 
accidental upsetting of a charcoal furnace, which was used by 
some workmen who were repairing the lead roof of the cathe- 
dral. Additional dispatches report that the fire in the cathe- 
dral had been completely ee and the firemen had 
ceased playing on the building. The shrine of Thomas A Becket 
has not been injured. The mosaic pavement of the cathedral 
is covered with melted lead which dropped from the burning 
roof. The altar was deluged with water. The interior of the 
edifice is filled with smoke. The catbedral is insured in the 
Sun Company. It has been the habit for the past 800 years 
to hold religious services in the Cathedral daily. This cust 


gium. 

A parliamentary return shows that 240 public bills were in- 
troduced during the session just closed. Of these 90 bills 
introduced into the Commons and 26 into the Lords received 
the Royal assent; 109 bills were introduced into, but were 
not passed by the Commons; 8 bills brought from the Lords 


The price of coal has again been advanced, notwithstand- 
ing the recent heavy importations of the article from Bel-| on Aug. 20, by the arrival of the herring fleet, with a capture 


Great excitement was occasioned in Fraserburg, England, 


higher and more valuable than had ever before been landed 
at that station. Of the 600 boats which entered the harbor 
| Only a few were unsuccessful. The total will be 12,000 or 

13,000 crans, representing the enormous number of 10,000,- 
| 000 of herrings, the value of which may be roundly stated et 
| £15,000 or £16,000, 


were not passed by the Commons; 6 bills were passed by the| At one of the inquests recently held in Whitechapel, 
Commons, but not by the Lords ; and one bill was passed by London, the jury called attention to the disgraceful state of 
both Houses and laid aside by the Commons on consideration | the shells in which paupers were buried. One gentleman 
of Lords’ amendments. | said that they were nothing better than egg boxes painted 

Brigadier-General Adye, Director-General of Artillery and | black, and he wished to know how much longer such a state 
Stores, who has been commissioned to visit the Crimea, for | f things was to last. Another juryman said that he had 
the purpose of examining the condition of the graves, and | Served on many coroners’ inqniries in the district, and always 
making a report thereon to the War Department, has started | found the shells in the same horrible condition, and it was a 
for Russia. | great wonder that the weight of the bodies did not break 
At a meeting of the representatives of the leading railways | —_ the _— pape! The coroner acquiesced in what 
of the United Kingdom, it has been resolved, in view of the | 2%@ D&em Said, an & reseuntion beta passed to make a com- 
greatly increased cost of working the railways, to raise the | plaint to the pariah authorition forthwith. 
passenger fares as well as the rates for the conveyance of | 
a minerals. No defiuite rate of increase in iare was | THE CONTINENT. 
agreed upon, it being understood that each company is to | ; - ; 
make such alterations as they may consider prot fi and | ge wrong Bae pe mth a sd f Genet Ge 
necessary. A general reclassification of goods is to be made}, y y sag Patan ‘ 
for through traffic on all the railways. The alterations were) The Councils-General of the Departments, with a few ex- 
to come into effect on the first of this month. pe cept er —= rosea oe bg a close. The Chair- 
The Civilian is in a position to state that energetic steps are | oF — pts piso mente Sdtaien of ten hes th 2 ia iy 
being taken to bring the position of the entire Civil Service, | ;j,, administration of sffaire. ~~ express “py : shot the 
as regards the enormously increased cost of living, under the | Franch Republic would become a rte siet - ol ts Uy it 3 
attention of the Government. Committees are being formed | States of p coma —Pere Hyacinthe at hae ses “oth Sethe 
in several departments, and a general movement will be im-| to 7¢ Temps, in which he anata and defends his _ oa h. 
mediately inaugura‘ed with a view to obtain a pro ratu increase | ing tha s0 Al en Chanzy has been poet 573 /: 
of salaries, : command of an army corps, with headquarters at Tours.—A 
The Shoeburyness meeting of the National Artillery Asso- | court-martial sitting at Versailles for the trial of Communists 
ciation was brought to a close on the 10th ult. by the distribu- | has passed sentence of death upon Lefrancais and Cluseret, by 
tion of prizes to the successful detachments by Colonel Fisher. | reason of their contumacy in refusing to appear and answer 
ag nem _ the ——— “yh — the —— between | the grave charges against them. 

e detachments of the Royal Artillery, which was commenced y , y 7, 7 y 
on the 9th ult., but was postponed in consequence of one of | PR geen nd gee ee ag gg seatin te poeta 
the targets being knocked down, was resumed and concluded. | gjgcolution ve the pee The O  iilen a = Bn r 
The Sheerness Depot Brigade won the first prize, having made | Ganhetta with fearing to hold the sacs of i ao 
two hits and one ricochet; and the 17th Brigade (Dover) | senseless charge @ ainet one who was the real me of tine sa 
took the second prize, having made twohits, ‘The Commandant | of the 4th of Be ten and who ruled France s well (all 
of the Camp, Colonel Chermside, has issued an order express- | 4); : p rn A a 
: 4 i - - - : *S- | things considered) during those terrible months. 
ing his entire satisfaction with the manner in which the duties | : ‘ 
on ied ont. A — ee. = _ Pv of Marshal Bazaine 
The judge of the Sheffield county court lately delivered a ee _ ag _ - 
Qesialen a mane Pram? te eg y jauthority for the statement that the evidence thus far sub- 


A surgeon in the) ,,; : i ne of i 
town had entered about forty plaints, and when the first was | mitted points strongly to the existence of a traitorous corres- 


, : ‘ pondence between Bazaine and the Germans prior to the 
— the the judge — bre oa ene & surgeon OF | surrender of Metz. This report is earnestly denied by the 

iy” "Phe 1 ” hed bi wth wn hi “ol ne was a surgeon | friends of Bazaine and the Empire, but is generally credited, 
—_- e judge asked him whether his claim was for surgi- | and causes intense feeling against the accused. The trial will 


cal operations or for medicine, and the plaintiff replied that it | fee tes t sai 
was for medicine. The judge then poe sae him that, accord- | no gen —e oe GOS See, Ses Che queneelings 
ing to the Act of Parliament, he could only sue according to)  ,, P ae . i 
his qualification, and as he was qualified only as a surgeon, |, Not less than 90,000,000 franes, according to the Putrie, is 
he could not sue for medicine, but only for what was done in | ‘he figure representing the decline of the French revenue from 
his profession as a surgeon. The plaintiff thereupon withdrew | direct taxation during the first half of 1872. 
a number of other claims for medicine only, and where the! Damages to the extent of 350,000 francs have just been 
claim was for both surgical assistance and for medicine he kad awarded against the Lyons and Mediterranean Company to 
to abandon the latter part of the claim. eleven families, members of which were killed or injured by a 
‘Mr. Gladstone has been asked by the town council of In- train running off the rails at Champigny on September 16, 
verness to place a check upon the exportation of coal, as the | !*7!- 
most effectual remedy for the increase in price. In reply to| A well-known French cvoca/, M. Bigot, was struck with 
the request, Mr, Gladst states that he is very sensible of apoplexy on August 20, while pleading for a Communist 
the inconvenience arising from all iden mov ts in| prisoner at Versailles. He had just arrived from London, and 
prices. He has, however, doubtsas to the remedy suggested: | had breakfasted rather copiously, going out into the sun 
and adds that, whether it isa good one or not, the Govern- | ‘mmediately after. The unfortunate advocate never recovered 
ment is hardly in a condition to consider it, on account of the | consciousness, and died on the following day, surrounded by 
obligations of the country to foreign Powers under treaties of his family. 


commerce. | There was a collision of authority at Lyons on Tuesday 
A girl of fifteen was charged at Westminster with attempt-| between the municipal and national authorities which causes 
ing to drown herselfin the Thames. When rescued she was | much bad feeling and excitement. The City Council had 
found to have tied a piece of velvet tightly round her neck, | removed certain iastical teachers from the schools. The 
and the injuries she had sustained had obliged her to stay a| National Government interfered and reinstated them. The 
week in hospital. The police said the prisoner had quarrelled | citizens several times collected in large numbers in the streets 
with her “ young man.” The ‘‘ young man” in question was to protest against the restoration of the teachers. The Govern- 
called, and the magistrate asked him if he intended to renew | ment was at last obliged to call on the military to disperse the 
the acquaintance, to which he replied ‘‘ Certainly.” ‘The gatherings and prevent their recurrence. A mob at Narbonne 
girl was remanded for a week. assaulted the sentries and pelted them with stones. The 
At the late Leeds assizes George Robson, a cattle dealer, *S*#ilants were quickly dispersed by the troops, and 10 of the 
D ter, was sent 1 to five years’ penal servitude for | ringleaders were arrested. Rigorous measures are expected 
having attempted to obtain money by false pretences from 12 Consequence of this outbreak. 
the = ecm Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company,| | M. de Remusat declared on Tuesday, before the Permanent 
by falsely swearing that he had sustained serious injuries |Committee of the Assembly at Versailles, that the “ military 
through a collision. It was proved that he was never in the | party’ in Germany were dissatisfied with the treaty of peace 
train which met with the accident, and that he had obtained | and with M. Bismarck, because France is permitted to retain 
compensation four times for alleged injuries in a similar | the fortress of Belfort. 
way. a : The Emperor of Russia, the Czarewitch, and the Grand 
A case of suicide is reported from Hertfordshire from fear Duke Vladimir were to enter Berlin at about 2 o'clock on the 
of the consequences of having been appointed a parish over- afternoon of the 5th, The Emperor of Austria and the Crown 
seer. The suicide (jumping out of a railway train) was com- | Prince of Saxony were to arrive, and be received on the even- 
mitted by Daniel Beal Harvey, aged sixty-three, a commission jing of the 6th. His Imperial Majesty the Czar, in reply to an 
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was not broken by the fire, as services were held after the sup- 
pression of the flames. 


The following letter, together with a magnificent snuff-box 
set with brilliants, has been received by Mr, Stanley : 
Forrren Orrice, Aug. 27, 1872. 
Sir: I have great satisfaction in conveying to you, by 
command of the Queen, Her Majesty's high appreciation of 


agent, ling at St. Margaret's, but carrying on business in address presented by the officers of the Cossacks, gives 
London. It was stated eat the inquest that so convinced was | assurances that his visit to Berlin for the purpose of conferring 
the medical gentleman in attendance upon the deceased that} with the Emperors of Germany and Austria, is not with the 
the appointment of overseer and the supposed responsibilities intention of contracting a war alliance, but merely for the pure 
attached thereto would be liable to bring on an attack of in- | pose of arriving at an understanding regarding the maintenance 
flamwmation of the brain, if nothing more serious, that he had | of the peace of Europe. 

given a certificate to that effect to be presented to the Ches- py : ” 
Ein magistrates on these morning withthe view of got-| ,Tbe,chalr has appenrad at Grodno, capital of the Goner 
ting him relieved from the appointment. The jury returned | + 





the prudence and zeal which you have displeyed in op g 
communication with Dr. Livingstone, and relieving Her Ma- 
jesty from the anxiety which, in common with her subjects, 
she bad felt in regard to the fate of the distinguished traveller. 
The Queen desires me to express her thanks for the service 
you have thus rendered, together with Her Majesty's con- 
gratulations for your having so successfully carried out the 
mission you so fearlessly undertook. Her Majesty also de- 
sires me to request your acceptance of the memorial which 
accompanies this letter. I am, Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, GRANVILLE. 

H. M. Stanley, Esq. 

A telegram states that Mr. Dawson, the well known geogra. 
pher, has returned from Zanzibar. He reports having been 
in communication with Dr. Livingstone, and states that the 
latter does not regard the Geographical Society as wholly 
friendly. He expresses himself as dissatisfied with its refusal 
to accept certain of his stat ts regarding the Nile ques- 
tion, which he claims have been the fruit of actual and labo- 
rious investigation. 

A dispatch from Bombay reports that the cholera is raging 
in many places in India, and there are numerous deaths 
daily from the scourge. 





a verdict of ‘‘ Suicide while in an unsound state of mind.” | pepalation of Geedne is about 18,000. 


; , A crisis has occurred in the Bavarian Ministry, and the 
_ The guardians of St. George's, Hanover square, ave pase | members ave tondered their rexignatios to the Riog. ‘The 
of pauper lunatics, and urging upon the Lunacy Commissioners nace pgs gf et pei gee A gy la 9 i 
the necessity for a searching investigation. ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
‘in Mandir. Guaniion o ‘ iad nt of Mr. Se State Aid Bonds are satisfied as to their soundness. 

Me vuardian reports a judgment of Mr. Ser-| ‘ = : F 
jet, Wheater, the juige of the Liverpool. county court the latest ofl returns of he elections fr the Span 
egalizing the detention of money the agents of a buria < se ae Sins oe 
society, for the purpose of devoting it to payment for masses | andi 9 Conservatives end 6 a sare bees elected. 
for deceased b pp that upon the death of a| The Corgress on Pre-historic Archeology opened in Brussels 
woman named Ann Quirk, who was a member of a Roman | ° August 22, under the Presidency of M. d’Omadius a Halloy, 
Catholic burial society, the officers of the society detained | who is in his ninetieth year, having been born at Liege in 1783. 
10s, of the funeral money for masses, and it was alleged that | More than 600 names had been sent in to the Committee of 
it was properly withheld in accordance with a rule of the Organization, and among them were those of Professor Owen, 
society. m the part of the surviving relatives of the de- Sit J. Lubbock, General Faidherbe, and other well-known 
ceased it was urged that there was no wish to have the masses gentlemen. 
said, and it was admitted that this wish was conveyed to the| The London correspondent of the Scofsman understands 
officers of the society, who, however, refused to respect it. that, in spite of further remonstrances, the process «f embalm- 
His Honor held that as the society was a Catholic society, | ing the body of Mazzini is still bemg continued at Genoa, and 
and there was a rule that a portion ot the funeral money was that, too, in spite of Mazzini’s own urgent request that he 
to be appropriated for masses, which rule must have been| might be buried in a family grave. Av appeal addressed to 
known to the deceased when she entered, the manager of the | Garibaldi does not, he says, appear to have led to any inter- 








society was entitled to make the deauctivn, ference or protest on the part of the General, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS noose ‘Companies ; and as on the provisiona | St. Diego, beirg thus landed on the corner of |General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 

committee we see Mr. H. H. Van Dyck,| your great State. I have always believed,| Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
associated with Messrs. George H. Bissel‘and | and since I have come here I am quite sure, anne 
A. McKinney, we entertain no doubts but | that the people of San Francisco and of the} —————s—<“Cs_S—S—‘<‘—~<—~;7; Ci 











KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 











12 WALL STREET. pool the entire amount will be speedily | State of California will be earnest and will STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. Ask. \ 
api iene ais = ribed for. ‘The former gentleman, in | be eager to secure a connection between this a. -—| } 
~—— | his arduous position of United States Assis- | great city and our road. The question has U.S. Obligations, 
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tant Treasurer in this City, acquired great | been asked of me, since I have been in your 





















































































































































VERMILYE & CoO.,, ? 
é repute as a prudent executive officer, while | State, whether this enterprise is placed upon “paid 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. his courteous manners and extreme tact |a basis to insure success, and in response to 116% } 
a to him the esteem of the entire | that inquiry I take great pleasure in saying 14g : 
MARX & CO., nancial community. To no more fit officer | that its basis is sound and good ; that its capi- a 
could the affairs of this Company be com- | tal is so well in hand that in the next five 114% i 
14 WALL ST. mitted, and we wish it every success. years—you building a road, or providing a 113% 
_ In answer to numerous applications from |7%4 to the Colorado River, or to this side of |b ime 
BARTON & ALLEN, importers the Treasury Department has |'*—We Shall take great pleasure in carrying 
decided that the law of June 6, 1872, which |¥OU through upon our road to the waters of | 
40 BROAD STREET. provides for reduction of ten ‘per ck a the Atlantic. The road, as now organized is State Bonds. } 
existing duties on all metals and all aie to be, and I hope it will ever be conducted as - : “ } 
seine seceeiiics ae a Santubes of sastels net thesein efhererie a continental line—an open highway. It has | New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... | S084 | 10839 
+ > Oo. r erwise PTO- | He, ted throuch tl H do = coupon ° 108 10836 
i 5 vided for does not embrace such compounds | 200 “Tes rough the munificence of the | do __ 6s canal loan 1872 vere | sees 
20 WALL Street, & 41 Lompanp Street, Wéxvon. | or preparations as white lead or oxide of zinc State of Texas and the General Government. | Alabama 5s..........---..0ssssss000 sg ieee 
— a ————- | or any other, but only articles manufactured lo ral ates large donations of land, and | 0 roi Rw BS Bin | | 
HENRY CLEWS « COo., direct from metal and retain the character of Sanus don at ea = ee California 78 ete a ae 
: the origir i K y : 28 € yhic lands in ald of | Georgia 6s, "72 coupon......... - at? 
32 WALL STREET. ginal metal the construction of this highway. With this Ot, new...... atte - 88 
—_——— The contract of the Government with the | aid, and the large donations that have been Mlinois Canal Bonds, "70: ont tees 
P. i ; Be , Louisiana 6s...... ‘ 4 
WHITE, MORRIS « CO., acific Mail Steamship Company for semi- | made by the counties and towns in the State of do new * ° hee f 
5 monthly mail service between San Francisco, Texas, you may rest assured that the road will | Michigan 6s, "73—'83........... 4 toe 
18 WALL STREET. China and Japan, is to go into effect on the | be built rapidly through the State of Texas. | Mispouri fs soup. ci-eo et 1336 } 
a hese “— Ss Ist of October, 1873. The company are now | Two months ago, after going over the whole | N. Carolina és old............. veel 88K] 8B 
MORTON, BLISS & Co., | ning a semi-monthly line, and claim com- scheme carefully, and looking at the country 10 GB MEW... 0. eee eeeeee nef tee bene 
7 * pensation from the time the fortnightly service | and the resources of the country, we decided » nore Min UE hm eve 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. was established, which claim is not enter- | to put under contract, immediately, 500 miles | Tennessee #s...0000000000000 00000.) OM | “we 
J my by ie oe Department, but | of ed vam, the — of which will be vat, ee epeeeere 3%] wy 
JOUN BLOODGOOD . ill, it is understood, be urged on Congress. | complete: y the first of October, and it will | VTEIM® ween, sense reece eerste] ge 50 
16 & CO, | Tn the meantime the present service is to be | all be built before the first of January, 1874 a enn sany tio , - 
22 WILLIAM STREET. continued, as the semi-monthly trips are |—eighteen months from now. 
OPE teres eee ea, ee _| Warranted by commefcial considerations. We are now on the way to San Diego to Rallroad Bonds. 
Th start the construction of the road from this 
WETHERBEE & WATSON, , a4 aw of the Treasury has called | eng and we shall commence building it at | Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond... x 
or . : : : r “993 iad 
12 WALL STREET. comnpeneny eee a several points from the interior of Texas, on _ — amend yews A wie |. 
ae —__—_—_—-— | aggregate to $1,550,000 on waded tote Se wih the Colorado River, and at San Diego. Com- Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...| “404 | 4039 
WILLARD, MARTIN & _ | cease October 31, 1872. oe eee tae SS ea Sesmat Peclic Geld Weeden | ST G.. 
. sak 2 Z . ~ | Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, 1 orts. we : 
BACH, _ One of the most successful financiai opera-| pleted within five years. This being so, I Chic. B Alton Sinking Fund. eh i100" + a 
11 BROAD STREE tions of the past year was the placing on this | trust that the people of San Francisco and do Ist mortgage.......... 101 a 
fe. market of the s i —o ; Bagi do Income 
eee € seven per cent. first mortgage | the whole people of California will see it to | chicaro & Milwaukee fet imort | omy 
neem | ae of the Canada Southern division | be their interest to make such arrangements Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund. _o ved 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN &«& CO,, |0f the —< line between Buflalo and Chi- | as will insure permanent, thorough, and com-| 5. «n° en eine ed Wl oo 
cago. e loan was 2 j j ; Chic. & Roc and Pacific 7 kien aii 
11 NASSAU STREET. the security was hee ping ry cen awe pa gag or Apt aan in ae jon Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...| “95° | "gr 
Py bese os o mort....... hy 
= ch er —— ae nt “ < highway to all roads that come to it, and we rm gt & Toledo Sinking Fund. 1°3 ed 
- I , srs. Leonard, Sheldon | will hail no road with greater joy than a road | Co! Chic. & Ind. Central bs mort...) ot 
CHICACO BANKERS. and Foster, and Messrs. Winslow, Lanier and | that will connect us with this great city of | Del, Lack & West. tet wa” Ass 16 
jae ase Aone R... p10 gh ae San Francisco. I have heard since I have ae do. Gf mot... 4 98 
Pe ticago and Canada Southern | been if your city a great many statements in | Pubuaue & Sioux City Ist mort * ¥ 
A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. overeat y y as y nts in | Erie 1 d “08 é 
—are now offered by the same bankers at the| connection with your various schemes for| do. ob eeeebianht 102% | 1:34 
> . nee g do ist mort. end............ = 223 
od I ad a ie ME DE et Saea 2 ec 
i an Francisco takes hold of the enterprise o : his ected wate Dace 
CHARLESTON BANKERS. ~ the Canada Southern, except that this part | building a road to the southern portion of the weer eee a.” nd eon be 
_—_—— Ss road is entirely in the United States. | State that she will do it on a basis that will | Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr..| 102 POs 
A. Cc. KAUFFMAN. = road will be one of the great East and | open it up to the thirty-second, thirty-fifth, —. & St. Joseph convert. @..... raed ze 
West trunk lines, and will have advantages | and any other thirtieth parallel road that may | "Go. ist mort. and Sinkin Fund..| 101 | {sis 
ee nase F wa gg rag aoa pat negee ge reach your borders—that it will be an open Hadson River 7s 2d_mort. °85... ma bo 
we al r r o other has. e builders of the | highw i Hinois Central 7s "75 ips 
FINANCE AND TRADE. line, among whom are some of the wealthiest ~ go sdiciandeaunanen ts cade at Western s, 188 cmon ves 
eit Pn and most experienced railroad men-of the | connecting with them, may come in on equal Mich “South. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund...| < sig 
ALL STREET, THURSDAY P, M., Sept 5, 1872] | country, control its principal Western feeders, | terms. You may rest assured that so far as do d 2d mort.....) .... “OR 
Affairs continue quiescent in Wall Street, and a profitable business is awaiting its com- | the Texas Pacific Railroad is concerned they Morrie & Essex ist mort............. | 103 105 
with the exception of a few speculative turns pletion. We expect that this issue will} will take anything and everything that the | New Jereey eum ean careee 1 = 
in stocks, and the excitement conscqnent on | 2chieve even a greater success than the pre-|energy and capital of San Francisco can do DOW ..-+ cose aig 
the severe loss incurred by the Pacific Mail Sg as the wp ae oe of the secu-| bring to them on terms that shall be fair, 7. York Contra Ga, rr a el 
company. Money is active and stringent, | "ty ecomes more favorably known. equitable, and satisfactory under all circum-|_ do eM...) 
the current rate being 5 and 6 percent for} Ata recent influenti stances. We do not ask that any special con- | New York & New Haven 6s... < a oe 
call loans, and 8 and 10 per cent. for prime |jng held in San - en ong pe ig aay _ tract shall be made with us; we do not ask | Ohio & Miss, Ist mort | 5 | “o7 
discounts. Perhaps the idea so generally en- | president of the Texas Pacific Railroad | ‘2@t any donation shall be given to our com- | Panama... eres | ia? 95 
tertained that money will be scarce during | made the following remarks on the newly |PaXy;, but we do ask that when you build a | Pittsh, Ft. W. & Chic, Ist mort, “a | 
the next month will prove fallacious, through | projected line across the Continent: The road that road shall be so placed, so managed, | pittenure. Ft Wayne Pa ae 100 
the efforts made to meet such a contingency. | road commences on the eastern boundary of and so equipped that all the commerce which | Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri. | o wed 
Gold continues steady at 11314 with but few | Texas at two points. The first at Texarcan- | CO™MeS to your line, which comes to the bor- Quincy & Tol. Ist mort. "90.......... | +. roy 
transactions. Foreign exchang:: is nominal | na, on the eastern borders of the State, form. | 18 of your State and your southern line, | eee ioc wiowntain. 00! : sd 
at 108°, and 34 for 60 days, and 1093 and 14 | ing a connection with the East via Little | Sball be enabled to reach you without any Selete & Wen conn come... ee eas | 2. = 
for short sight bankers sterling, the rates for} Rock, and also by the way of Memphis and unjust discrimination. I do not propose to do istmort.ext...........| 97° ae 
actual business being 14 and ly below those | $t, Louis, and also to Cincinnati and all the | 2¢+#in you long in. giving Pps anything in Fhe Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) gi | ||” 
quoted. The stock market is dull, with the | points accessible already from the Pacific to | ‘he form of statistics, but I will State this, > Lane fi%e | 89M 
exception of Pacific Mail, and the decline in the Atlantic coast. From Marshall the line that your present line to the waters of the| do Income, 10s..... 3 aig 
that stock has slightly affected the entire | js already in operation to Shreveport on the | Atlantic is about 8,400 miles in length, and | Alt. & Yerre yA £25 
market. Red River, and from that point it will form pede ag nic era emg Bel ager Boston, Hartford ‘& Eric ‘Ties “a 7 6 
; _|aconnection with Vicksburg, Montgom x0 pe 00 the war ¢ Atlantic at | Chicago & Alton........... 118 49 
‘ The following are the latest stock quota- | 4 eee et mond, the ca vi A § ten Galveston ; it will give it to you at New Or-| do referred.............. oh Bea 
ions: anta, 2 , the € nation, |; » ee atin El Chicago & N. Western..............) 735, "937 
Ang. 2. Sept. 5 Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Sere it will ONo * > you at Charleston, at 0 preferred.............. 90” im 
American Gold.......... 12%@ — 134@ — New England generally. From Shreveport, avannah, at orto k, at Baltimore, or at | Chicago & Rock Island... 00201... 110% | 10% 
ee 76 2134 Ms - : oe 11 | Philadelphia, as well as at New York; and | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 125 5 
Del. Lack. & Western... 1034%@ 104 ses — again, it will form a connection, which will|.."—. ' Clevel Col.. Ind & C 8 5 he 
Erie wo acces geeeteeees 49% 40% s1@ 483; | be one of great importance, with New Or- it byt = eres at vane — Cleveland g Piste es a a 
tie preferred ......... rp is _ _ . . an alveston, as has been sta : i Sentral. |g W% 
Uariem... ss 115%@ 118 = 114 115 leans, where, as you all know, there is al- much shorter than any other line that 1° Del Tack a aie | tie 
- Tilinois Central. . 13236 @1333¢ 1324%@ 133 | Teady a city of immense commercial import- : ‘ : : mane Dubuque & Siou: City 6 Lt 
: Lake Shore........ 9070 9% —_‘8i-4@p S98, | ance and from which there is access by ocean | PUilt, because it was directly in that direction | pye'tN* pea’ 4 ge 
5 Michigan Central... 66@ 117 115%@ 117 | to all points in Europe. Therefore I say that on the thirty-second parallel. With all these | “qo ‘preferred... ||, “| 48% 48% 
; vone + 4G — %4@ 83% | this line ought to oes your people be of advantages on our line, and going forward | Hanntbal & St. Joseph. Necesecsece], SOR Ste 
N. B.C. {, or — = —- @- £ 4 . orre RR’ po 
° Northwestern........... TaM@ 74 73% 74 | special interest from the fact that it opens up | With the work as we are, all we seek is your | rariom ai acateiomaeaegpng 15 = 
. Northwestern pref. ...... 9%@ — %4@ — | to you an immense extent of territory already | ©*™¢St Co-operation in an enterprise that will] ao ‘preferred....000 2020000022) | ies | 
. Obie and Misstesipp... Mu@ _ 4372.@ =, | developed, rich in everything you want, and tend to promote your interests as well as ours. | Joliet & Unicago............... seesueml Ce = 
co peeveccceevsce 7 s@ — 10% 707% 7 ’ : uns 3 J All we ask is reciprocity from one end to Ilinvis Central... . bse vesesccenacee - 132! 
F Baw gceeeeeeees W4@ —_ 89% gives to you an outlet for your productions the other. Having said thi - T wl Lake Shore & Michigan Southern... ‘g'3 3% 
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BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


No. 20 WALL STREET, New York. 


We continue to sell at par, adding accrued 
interest, the First Mortgage Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. On 
the completion of this season’s contracts, 
there willbe FIVE HUNDRED ASD SEVENTEEN 
miles of the main line of the Road in opera- 
tion, uniting Lake Superior with the Missouri 
River, and securing the large traffic of the 
North-west. This amount of Road also en- 
titles the Company to Ten Million Four Hun 
dred Thousand Acres of Land, located in 
Central Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, and in 
the Columbia Valley on the { Pacific Coast. 
The Bonds are secured by a first mortgage 
on the Road, its Traffic and Franchise, 
and on the entire Land Grant received from 
the Government. The rate of interest is 
Seven and Three-Tenths, Gold, equivalent 
to about Eight and a Quarter per cent. in 
Currency. Believing the security to be am- 
ple, and the rate of interest satisfactory, we 
recommend these bonds as a desirable invest- 
ment. Holders of the United States 5-20s 
and high-priced corporate securities may ma- 
terially increase both their principal and 
their interest income by exchanging for 
Northern Pacifics. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington. 
Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 9 


and accrued Interes* in Currency, yielding about 


Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234:425. 
LocaL COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


oe 


FRAME, HARE & 








ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experience 
and high-toned commercial integrity, they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

A liberal sinking fuad provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLD. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thitty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9744 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Aug. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 
them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerably 
above the present subscription price at which 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





of New York, President. Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 


ASinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 


Shepherd 


and all eules of Lande devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class, and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


~NEW YORK 
LOAN AND INDEMNITY 


COMPANY, 


No. 220 BROADWAY, cor. Barclay St. 
NEW YORK. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
One-half the authorized capital of this Company 


h aving been subscribed, the remaining $500,000 
IS OF FERED io capitalists and the business public. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 








A OF 





SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
Will be opened on 
MONDAY, Sept. 2, 
At the 
BANKING HOUSE OF THE COMPANY, 
As above, and at the 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


The charter of this Corporation is unusually liberal, 
“uthorizing the transaction of a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


As well as that usnally carried on by TRUST, SAFE 
DEPOSIT and WAREHOUSE COMPANIES. 
Permanent organization of the Board will be effect- 
ed when the full capital shall have been subscribed, 
H. H. VAN DYCK, 
GEO, H, BISSELL, 


4 Commitiee. 
A. McKINNEY, ) 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4st degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 

TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Dauish, walled free everywhere. Address, 


'0. F, DAVIS, 
Land Couimissioner, U. P.R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb, 














The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
2 Of Dennistoun & Co. 


LOCKWOOD, Mavnacers, 
No. 88 Watt Strreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
wood & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and gale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 


Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 


Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’'L D. DAVIS. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO.,; BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for T:avellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & C0O., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS &X CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES — EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 
Railway and other Loans negoti*’ed. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt ;in on Commission. Interest on 
Deposits... 











AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wali! St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Zxchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transacted. 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


A. ©. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 


t@" Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cox, Lanp WarRaAnNTs, ExcuanceE, &c., &c., Bougnt 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
ut 


m= Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 
G2" Cowresronpents of this house, may rely 
‘por as their business attended to with fidelity 


a di 
“Naw Fone CorRESPoNDENTS: HENRY CLEWS 
CO, KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


c 


$5,000,000 
A PRIME INVESTMENT 
LOW PRICE. 


THE 


CHICACO 


AND 


CANADA SOUTHERN: 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 
30 YEARS’ 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
AT 


{90 AND ACCRUEDZINTEREST. 





Interest payable April and October at 
‘#4833 Union Trust Company, 


This road is the western link in the new 
AIR LINE from BUFFALO to CHICAGO, 
and runs from the Detroit River to Chicago 
in nearly a straight line. 

The road is a part of the same line as the 
Canada Southern, and is being built by the 
same men, viz.: Milton Courtright, John F. 
Tracy, David Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry 
Farnam, R. A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. 
L. Sykes, Jr., all directors either in the Chi- 
eago and North-west or the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific ; Geo. Opdyke, of the Mid- 
land Road; Sydney Dillon, Daniel Drew, 
John Ross, David Stewart, Samuel J. Til- 
den, Kenyon Cox, and other prominent rail- 
road men. 

The road, like the Canada Southern, will 
have steel rails (sixty pounds to the yard) 
throughout; is practically straight and level, 
much shorter, and can be run more quickly 
and with greater safety than any other road 
connecting Buffalo and Chicago. 

Twenty-five miles are finished and run- 
ning; seventy-five miles more are co far ad- 
vanced as to be finished by Jan. 1, and the 
entire road will be completed during the en- 
suing year. Steel rails and ties for one-half 
the entire road have already been purchased. 
The builders of the road control enough of 
its Chicago feeders to obtain for it a profita- 
ble business from the start, having projected 
the line to accommodate existing business, 
and having seen the necessity for another 
trunk line between Chicago and the Atlantic 
seaboard, located expressly with the view of 
obtaining the cheapest transportation prac- 
ticable. 

The branch lines will make the shortest 
connections between Chicago and Toledo and 
Chicago and Detroit, as well fas between all 
these points and Buffalo. 


The Canada Southern Bonds, in 
every particular like these, were 
eagerly taken, the last of them 
several weeks ago, by the best 
class of investors, and were on 
the market a shorter time than 
any other railroad loan of like 
amount for years past. 

The proceeds of these bonds 
will complete the entire line, 
and we recommend them with 
the same confidence as we 
did the Canada Southern, and 
regard them as in every way a 
choice security. 

Pamphlets and all in- 
formation furnished by 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 
& FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 WALL ST. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANEERS, 











No. 27 PINE 8ST. 











